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| F TER the defeat of the Perfian forces cya 
at Marathon, tht attention of Darius xv. 
$ occupied with two important objects, 
at fufpended his réfentment againft the © 
recian Republics. Egypt revolted from his 
y, anda dangerous competition, concerning 
e fucceffion to the empire,* took place be- 
veen two of his fons. BY his firft marri- 
» With the datighter of* Gobrias, three 
were born fo hith’ before his’ acceffion 
VoL. II, . B to 





AP. to the throne ; and four by Atofla, the daugh- ‘ 
~ ¥¥- ter, of Cyrus, after his elevation to the royal 
a dignity, In this conteft, the tldeft for ‘of. 

the King was preferred to the eldeft\fon 
of Darius; and the right of fuccéilion was 
determined in fatowtr of Xerxes. “ Darius 
died foon after this.ewent. ae 
~ In the -fecond ytar of his reign Xerxes 
snarched an army againft the Egyptians ; and, 
having fubdued-thefe revelted fubjects, com- 
mitted the government of Egypt to his bro- 
ther Achemenes, ahd-returned in the latter 
end* of the ytar to his palace at Sufa. 
“Erarep ewith his *fuccefs againft the 
a Egyptians, he refumed the long-intended 
’ project of his father; and, prompted by re- 
fentment as well as ambition, determined to 
make war againft the Greeks. The cha- 
-~ .  rvaéter of the Perfians, for valour, was ftill re. 
fpectable ; the coungllors of a youthful mo 
narch, defcended from a line of conqueror; 
would be difpofed to fecond the impreflion 
,of his lofty mind, to emulate” the glory of 
his anceftors, and extend the bouh¥aries c 
_the empire. .« . 
Tuoven the*burning of Sardis, and. the 
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2 defeat-at Marathan, might irritate the-Perfian 
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nians twas’ not the fole objet of Xerxes: CH AP, 

what Herodotus has fuggefted appears” "pro- - XV. _ 
-bable, that, this ambitious fovereign might 
meditate the fubjugation of all Europe, how- 
ever litele of it was known to him ; and look ° 

‘to the gseftern oceaneas the termination of 
his edteer, and; the’*boundary of his con- “| 
-quefts *. Hence he entered int am alliance 4 
with the Carthaginians, at that time the mort 
powegful pedple of the weft, in which it — 
was agreed, that avhilg the great King was 
to invade Greece in perfqn, with all the force 
of Afia, the Carthagifians, with three hun- 
dred thoufand men, were to ‘attack ‘the co- 
Jonies of Greek extraction in Italy and Sicily, 
and thus, on the ruins of the Grecian name, 
to lay the bafis of univerfal empire. 

Havinc thus armed the weft under the 
.command of Hamilcar, the Carthaginian ge- 
‘neral, and: having affefnbled the eaft under 
his own banners, he fet out from Sufa in ~ 
the fifth year of his reign, after having {pent 
three yeays tn making preparations through- 
‘out al? the provinces of his wide-extended 

_ omipire. $ 
2 As tyaritime ftates “could not be mbsect, 


je 


iby ey Herod, lib. Vii.ecap, 8. 
Mie, “ B 2 er - 
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CHAP, or retained in fubjection,-without a naval 
xv. power, he had fitted out an armament at fea, 
adequate: to the greatnefs of his undertaking. 
Twelve hundred and feven gallies of war, 
carrying, at a medium, two hundred feamen, 
and thirty Perfians, or Sacians, whe served as 
marines, were furnifhed by the Ep¥ptians, 
Phenicians, Syrians, and the nations of Lower 
Afia. Three thoufand tranf{pgrts of various 
dimenfions, ¢pntaining, at an average, g crew 
of eighty men, attended the fleet. The whole 
amounted, according to Herodotus *, ‘to about 
fqur thoufand two htndred thips, and above 
five hundred thoufand men. To render naviga - 
tion fecure from Afia to Europe, and along 
the coafts of Thrace, Macedon, and Theffaly, 
to the centre of the Grecian ftates, a work of 
prodigious labour and difficulty was under- 
taken. Orders were given to dig a canal, 
in which two gallies'‘might fail abreaft, acrofs 
the ifthmus which joins Athos to the con-, 
tinent of Thrace +. Navigation, even at pre- 
fent, is dangerous in the Aegean faa, the fre- 
quent thipwrecks that had happened i in this 
fea, and the recent difafters wRich befel Mar- 





# Herod. lik, 7, cap. 87. 
+ Hertd.’ lib. 7, cap. 21. 
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doniusyin attempting to double the Cape of cuap., 
the Peninfula, probably fuggefted to Xerxesa XV. 
magnificent undertaking, which, perhaps, ori- “7~——"7"~ 
ginated more from policy than oftentation. 

The neek of land was only half a league 

hroad ; god a monarcl}, who commanded the 
labour*of millions, ceald eafily have accom- 

plithed a work of greater difficulty. 

WueEn the levies for.the land army weve 
completed, Xerxes came in perfon to take the 
command, and marched immedistely to Sar- 
dis, where he pafled the winter. To tranf- 
port his forces with xclerity,’ from Afia to 
Europe, he orderéd two brtdges of boats 
to be raifed on a ftrait of the Hellefpont, 
about feven furlongs in breadth. The bridges 
were conftructed, one to refift the current, 
which is always ftrong from the Propontis, 
the other to withftand the winds, which are 
often violent from the Aigean fea. This 
double range of boats was fixed by ftrong 
anchors on both fides on the oppofite fhores ; 
large beayns” were driven into the earth; to 
which*vaft cables were faftened, that reached 
over the whole extent of theveflels from one 
fide of the ftrait to the dther. The decks 
were ftrewed, with trees ands planks, and -the 
whole covered with earth, to ferve'as a folid 

B 3 bottom. 
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cHap. bottom. Rails or battlements of wicker- 

XV. werk were raifed on the fides, to remove the 
apprehenfion of danger, and prevent the im-- 
petuofity of the horfes from attempting the 
fea. When the whole was finifhed,’a time 
was fixed for croffing. the Hellefpagt upon 
this fingular bridge; 4hd, in the fpace of 
feven days arid nights, the army paffed, in un- 
interrupted fucceffion, from Abydos in Afia 
to Seftus in Eprope. 

Xerxes then direéted his march acrofs 
the -Thracian _Cherfonefus, and arriving at 
Dorifcus, fituated at the mouth of the He- 
brus in Thrace, he encamped his army ; and, 
having given orders for his fleet to follow him 
along the fhore, he paufed to review his forces 
by fea and land. 

Wuen we confider the multitudes which 
the monarchs of the eaft have been accuf- 
tomed to bring into the field, befide the re- 
gular troops, and reflect on the immenfe pre- 
parations that were made for this war, we 
may conceive that a prodigious array would 
pafs in review on this occafion. Atgh fame 
time the exaggctated account Of Herodotus 
fhocks credibility. He eftimates the land 
forces, aflembled*at*Dorifcus, to have amount- 
ed to one million*eight hundred thoufand 

fightmg 
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fighting men ; and, by the recruits that joined. CHAP 


them on the march to Thermopylae, to haye 
increafed to’ two million one huidred thou- 
fand. He computes the fleet to have con- 
tained five hundred and forty thoufand* failors’ 
and maryes, which, aided to the land army, 
make two million fixehundred and forty thou- 
fand. To thefe he fubjoins a grafs computa- 
tion of fervants, futlers, and other military 
followers, toenearly an equal amount ; and 
thus calculates the force of Xerxes at five 
million two hundged and eighty- three thou- 
fand two hundred andetwenty men; befides a 
numberlefs multitude of womeh, eu’nuchs, dnd 
flaves. 

No antient author has adopted this extra- 
vagant account; and even his own country~ 
men refufed to give it credit. Ifocrates, 
Ctefias, and Diodorus Siculus, {tate the mi- 
litary force at feven of eight hundred thou- 
fand. The vanity of the Greeks led them 
to exaggerate the ftrength, and magnify the 


* Ineninfcription placed on the monument erected to the, 
memory of the Greeks who fell at the battle of Thermopylz, 
it fs mentioned, that the Spartans had fought againft three 
million of men ; an exaggeration which is contradicted by the 
hiftorian who reeords it. 
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CHAP, numbers of an enemy whom they had con- 


XV. 





quered, 

Earty in the {pring Xerxes fent deputies 
to the feveral Grecian ftates, to require the 
delivery of earth and water, as a mark of fub- 
miffion. He did net ubferve the farge cere- 
mony with regard to the-Athenians and Spar~. 
tans, as they had treated with inhuman cru- 
elty, and in contradiction to the laws of war 
even among barbarous nations, the ambaf- 
fadors entruftéd with a fimilar commiffion 
by Darius his father. Many of the inferior 


-~ commionwealths, intimidated by the great- 


nefs of the Pesfian name; and difcerning no 
bond of union among the Grecian powers, 
and no meafures concerted in common for 
the general defence of the country, made the 
required .acknowledgment to the ambaffa- 
dors, and delivered earth and water as tokens 
of fubmiffien. Nor ewill this appear fur-. 
prifing, when we confider the real hiftory of 

Greece, and the ftate of parties at that time. 
Ir was an opinion then gentrally enter- 
tained, that the power and forces of Perfia 
were not to be sefifted. The Grecian colo- 
nies in Afia Minbr, fuperior to the parent 
country‘in opulence and population, had at~ 
tempted 
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tempted én vain to.defend themfelves againft cn A ®. 
Croefus, a Prince of far inferior power; and, XV. 
when they were fubje¢ted to the niildnefs of ——"—"""™ 
his government, they gained an acceffion of 
happinefs by their fubmiffion. But now 

when thag extenfive emfpire, which had not 

only inckofed within iteoundaries the antient 
kingdom of Lydia, with its tributary fates, 

but. had already made confiderable advances 

into Eyrope ; and which to a land army, nu- 
merous beyond congeption, added the greateft 

naval force that was ever.:known in the 
world; how was it‘to ‘be oppofed by afew 
inconfiderable ftates, ‘whofe terrftoriés, if fub- 

dued, would hardly be diftinguifhed in the 

map of the Perfign empire? Hence, from 
apprehenfions for their own fecurity, many 

of their inferior republics endeavoured to 
conciliate favour by an early fubmiflion to 

the great King, and acknowledged that fub- 
‘miffion by the delivery of earth and water *. 

The factions which prevailed in the Grecian 
commonywealths tended farther to prevent 

their cohfederacy in the common caufe. The 
infidiows policy and domineering ambition of 

the Lacedemonians, had become odious to 


® Herod, lib. vik gp. 138. 
the 
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en ap.. the neighbouring -ftates,, mary of whom 


xv. 





adgpted the fentiments of the Argians, 
«« That the Spartan arrogance was become 
«« intolerable ; and that they would rather be 
“ commanded by the Barbarians, shan fub- 
“ je to Lacedemon*.” 

’ Ir was to the Atherfans chiefly tha. Greece 
was indebted for its ‘prefervation on this cri- 
tical occafion ; their particular fituation de- 
termined them to the part which they per- 
formed. The burning of Sardis during the Io- 
nian rebellion; their treatment of the Perfian 
heralds, fo contrary ‘to the law of nations; 
and, above all? their recerit and celebrated vic~ 
tory at Marathon, had rendered them fo ob-~ 
foxieus to the Perfian defpot, that they 
could hope for no terms in fubmiffion, but 
the moft abject flavery or inevitable deftruc- 
tion, 

INDEPENDENT Of thefe circumftances, 
their {pirit was too much elated by their paft 
fucceiies to folicit, or even to tolerate, a fo- 
reign yoke. The victory at Marathon had 
diffipated their terror of the Medes,?taught 
them to confide in their own courage, and in-~ 
fpired them with" entbufiafm and the love of 


Herod. lib. vil. cap. 148. 
x glory. 
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glory. Hlence, fays Hesodotus, forming a cwa P. 
plan for the general.liberty of Greece, they, Xv. 
roufed to energy all the ftates which were ~~~ 
undecided in the caufe, and, next under the 
Gods, repelled the Perfian invafion. Event- 
ful and algsming periods call forth extraordi- 
nary abilities, and gaeat occafions: produce 
greatmen. ‘Two illuftrious Athenians, Arif- 
tides and Themiftocles, now attracted the ex~» 
pectatigns of their countrymen, whofe ‘fubfe- 
quent rank in hiftory merits ‘an intimate 
knowledge of their characters. 
, ARISTIDES was defeended from a family 
of the higheft clafs. ‘An admiret of the Spar- 
tan conftitution, he had carefully ftudied the 
laws of Lycurgus ;,and hence, both from birth 
and education, became attached to the arifto- 
cratical party at Athens. Juftice was the pre- 
vailing feature in his character, and the rule of 
his conduct both in public and in private life. 
Delicately difinterefted, he refufed to accept 
of employments from the recommendation of 
his friends. left it fhould lay him under a dan- 
gerous ‘obligation. Difcerning the merit of 
others,: but un¢onfcious of his own; it was 
he who firft refigned hie day of command to 
Miltiades, in the former war. Contented with 
a {mall fortune, he rejecteds the offers’ of his 
friends ; 


rz 
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cwap., friends; and, from his fimple manner of life, 


xv. 





might have been a citizen of Sparta. Indif- 
ferent about popularity, he acquired real fame. 
When a play of Efchylus was performing, 
and the actor was repeating a verfe which de- 
feribes the charatter of Amphiagaus, “ He 
“ does not defire to appear a virtuous man, 
* but to be fo,” the whole audience turned 
their eyes to Arjftides. 

- THEMISTOCLES was a Plebeian by birth. 
Born with great abilities, ambition was his 
ruling paffion. In early youth he thewed 
foch fymptoms of a‘bold and fiery, and at 
the fame time fhrewd difpofition, that his 
mafter predicted he would either be a blefling 
Gr acurfe tohis country. Humble from am- 
bition, he courted the multitude; becaufe he 
knew it was only by them he could rife. 
Affable and complaifant, he was always ready 
to oblige ; he knew sll the citizens by name; 
and, folicitous to procure friends, paid little 
regard to the means by which they are ac- 
qitired or retained. But if his moral qualities 
were doubtful, his political charaétgr was un- 
rivalled ; and ia this regard, as Thucydides, a 
good judge of human nature, has obterved, 
no peffon was‘more worthy the admiration 
of pofterity. Hie pdffeffed that natural faga- 
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city, thee rareft and happieft talent for the 
management of public affairs, which, refem~ 
bling the perceptions of fenfe move than the 
operations of intellect, feizes its obje&t by in- 
tuition, and follows it with the certainty of 
inftind. 

Tuege two characters ftood at the head of 
the different parties in the city. From their 
childhood they had been at variance, even in 
their {ports ; a* proof that their contrariety of 
opinion proceeded | from. a difcotdange of na- 
ture. Themittocles was the bolder genius ; 
Ariftides the gentler fpirit. Forming preat 
views, Themiftocles ‘looked to the end.; con- 
ceiving humble intentions, Ariftides regarded 
the means. The former was the greater 
ftatefman ; the latter the better man. 

Tue battle of Marathon had fuggefted a 
bold enterprize to the active mind of The- 
miftocles. Revolving his {cheme, he roamed 
the ftreets at night, and told thofe he met, 
that the trophy of Miltiades would not allow 
him to reft :* while the Athenians, after their 
victory’ oyer the Perfians, abandoned them- 
felves to joy, er renewed their old diffentions. 
Themiftocles confidered tHat fuccefs as the 
prognoftic of a coming ftorm, and rtpeated 
daily in the ears of his toyintrymen; that the 

Perfian 
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énap, Perfian war, fo far from being ended, was 
xv. but juft begun. But before he made prepara- 
: tions for 4 danger that was diftant, he thought 
it neceflary to rid himélf of a rival, who was 
ready on all occafions to thwart his-views. 
Tue Oftracifm had been alrggdy intro- 
duced into the Athenian ftate, though by 
‘whom, or in what" period, is unknown ; by 
this, men eminent to fuch a degree as to 
threaten the ftate with danger, were banithed 
for ten vears: This exile was not a punifh- 
ment for a crime, but a kind of honourable re- 
tirement, and empfoyed as a curb to the grow- 
ing power of a dangerous citizen. Something 
fimilar prevailed in many of the artient re- 
publics, and perhaps was neceffary in fmall 
ftates, where equality prevails; though, among 
the Athenians in particular, it was frequently 
abufed. The method of proceeding was this: 
The citizens took fhells, and, having written 
upon them the name of the perfon they 
withed to banifh, carried them to the place ap- 
pointed by law: then the magiftrates numbered 
the thells ; if they amounted to fix, ‘tLoufand, 
the fentence of exile took place, leaving, how- 
ever, to the barfithed perfon the difpofal of 
his eftate. 
Ir will appear furprifing, that Themifto- 
cles 
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cles could raife the popular refentment againit cM A P. 
aman fo refpectable and fo amiable as Arif- XY. - 
tides ; he effected it, however, by making 77-7 
that very title which attefted his virtue, his 
accufatiop. He whifpered about, that Arif- 
tides, haying aflumed thesname of Juft, and 
frequently acting as judge between contending 
parties, had infenfibly eflablifhed a monarchy, 
though without the title; and erected a throne, 
though withqut pomp or " guards. “ For 
“ what conflitutes a tyrant,” faid he, “ but 
‘giving laws?” “On a’ fudden, and when it 
was leaft expected, the, citizens and country- 
men flocked to the forum, and demanded the 
Oftracifm. A peafant who could not write, 
and knew not this great man, applied to him 
to write the name of Ariftides upon his thell. 
« What injury has that man done to you ?” 
faid the virtuous citizen of Athens. “* None 
at all,” replied the ruffic, “ only I am weary 
of hearing him every where called the Juft.”” 
Ariftides wrote his own name upon the hell, 
and delivered? it to the peafant. The fix thou- 
fand faffrages were given: he received his 
fentence with magnanimity ; and, departing 
from the city, befought the Gods, that the 
Athenians might never fge the day» which 
fhould force them to remember Arstides. 

THIs 
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Turs unworthy ftratagem would have left 
an. indelible ftain upon the memory of The~ 


ewe miftoclesy if it had not been effaced by his 


fubfequent fplendid and meritorious fervices. 
Delivered now from a rival, who always op- 
pofed, and often ‘obftructed his defigns, he 
applied to his grands project, putting his 
country in a ftate of preparation for a war 
wwith Perfia, which he beheld at no great 
diftance. He {aw the weaknefs, and ex- 
amined the refources, of Athens. Happily 
fituated for a@ marine, their fleet was inferior 
to that of the Eginatans, their neighbours. 
By becoming a maritime power, Athens 
would increafe her wealth and extend her do- 
minion. 

Ecina was a little ifland or rock, fituated 
in the Saronic Gulph, which divides the ter- 
ritories of Attica from the northern fhores of 
Peloponnefus. The rocky and barren foil had 
early compelled the inhabitants to feek fufte- 
nance from the watery element ; the bark was 
foon improved into the veficl ;* the troop of 
fifhermen became a nation of mei charts ; ; and 
their naval experience and power, daring the 
ufurpation at Athens, had arrogated the do- 
miniofi of the feaa 

On the invafion of Greece, under Datis, 

2 the 
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the Alginetans were the firft who ac- 
knowledged {ubjection to the Perfran King 
from enmity to the Athenians, their antient 
rivals in grade, and now become too powerful 
for them? to contend witp, unlefs aided by 
fuch a ftrong allianceeas that period pre- 
fented. 

Tue conduct of the Aéginetans, in deliver- 
ing earth and water to the *Perfian heralds, 
renewad the antient hoftilities between them 
and the Atheniane. Tehis ifland being en- 
gaged 3 in a fubordinate alliance with Sparta, 
it was thought proper to degnand, at the 
hand of the fovereign ftate, chaftifement of 
that people who had deferted the caufe of 
Greece, and joined the common enemy. The 
Spartans liftened to the remonftrance, and 
taking ten of the principal citizeus from 
figina, fent them hoftages to Athens, as fe- 
curity for the fidelity of their countrymen. 
This mutual animofity foon produced a naval 
war, which yas carried on for fome time 
with various fucccfs, but with uniform ani- 
mofity and ‘exertion. Thefe contefts with 
‘gina merit attention, as they mark the 
caufes and thetprogrefs ot the Athenian great- 
nefs at fea, afl account for thofe $ wooden 
walls,” which’ rofe up fo “fuddenly the fafe- 

Nou. I, C guard 
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eH. p.- guard and bulwark of Greece. The expedi- 
XV. tion to the coaft of Jonia, and the fiege of 
wnoneemmee Sardis, had awakened the {pirit, and improved 
the means of naval armaments; and the 
ZEginetan war had taught the fhip-builder 
and engineer the advantages of thei art, and 
had given the mariner the courage and dex 

terity of habit. 

Heropotus -fcruples not to affirm, that 
Greece owed, its prefervation ‘to this war, as 
it firft obliged the Athenians to raife a ma- 
rine *. 

Tue Athenians poffeffled a rich filver mine 
at Mount Larium, a part of Attica. As the 
treafury was rich, it had been determined, in 
the true fpirit of republican rapacity, that 
the revenue arifing from the mine fhould be 
appropriated to relieve the wants of the citi- 
zens, or be diffipated in the public amufe- 
ments. While the minds of the people were 
agitated with the ftrongeft refentment againft 
the Aiginetans, Themiftocles propofed, that 
this annual revenue fhould be deftired to the 
purpofe of building thips of war, by which 
they might deftroy the fleets of their antient 
rivals and enemies. The propofal was adopt-~ 


® Lib. vil. cap, 144. 
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ed, and two hundted gallies were foon equip~ 


ped, of a fuperior fize and conftrugtion to any 
hitherto known in Greece *. 

Wuide the army of Xerxes was approach- 
ing, thofe republics which had determined to 
defend fntir liberties to the laft, concerted 
meafures for forming ascommon confederacy 
among all the Grecian ftates. Deputies 
were fent from the ifthmus ‘of Corinth, con- 
fiftinge of reprefentatives frome Athens and 
Lacedezmon, and from feveral ftates of Pelo- 
ponnefus. Having agreed’ to fufpend their 
antient quarrels and private anjmofities, they 
fent ambaffadors to Argos, to Sicily, and to 
the Iflands of Corcyra and Crete, to defire 
fuccours, and coficlude a league againft the 
common enemy. The inhabitants of Argos 
refufed to join the confederacy, upon the pre- 
tence that they could not be admitted to an 
equal fhare of the command. Gelo, King of 
Syracufe, promifed to affift them with a nu- 
merous armygand a powerful fleet, on congi- 
tion thatethey would make him generaliffimo 
of all their forces by fea and land. National 
pride and republican jealoufy prevented them 
from complying with his reguifition » while 
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in the mean time, the approach of three hun- 
dred’ thoufand Carthaginians, commanded by 
Hamilcar, rendered his whole force neceflary 
to defend Sicily. Moft of the other ftates 
fubmitted to Xerxes.. Thefpia and Platea 
alone took part with tke Athenians aad Spar 
tans. 

Wui e the deputies were fitting at Co- 
rinth, and confulting abeut the conduct of 
the war, intelljgence was brought from Thef- 
faly, that the Pertian army had croffed the 
Hellefpont, and was directing its march to- 
ward that frontier. As the Thefialians had 
entered with alacrity and zeal into che con- 
federacy, they expected that an immediate 
and effectual force would be affembled to 
guard the narrow pafles which lead into their 
country. The cclebrated valley of Tempe, 
between the mountains of Olympus and Offa, 
is the only paffage from Lower Maccdonia 
into Theffaly. The Theffalians fuppofed that 
the enemy would cndcavour to penetrate into 
their country by this defile. Accordingly their 
ambaffadors intreated and urged the confeder- 
ated Greeks to fend a powerful army from the 
foutheyzn ftates, to ainft them in defending that 
important pafs. “Their remonftrance, delivered 
with energy, animated the hefitating councils 


of 
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of the allied Greeks. A body of ten thou- cua P, 
fand foot embarked under the command of xv. 
Themiftocles the Athenian’ and Evcenetus a 
Spartan § and failing through the Euripus, 
marched acrofs the country, and occupied the 
valley Q "Tempe. AS the Theffalians ex- 
celled in cavalry, their hrorfe, joined to the in- 
fantry fent from the other ftates of Greece, 
were fufficient.to defend that inlet again{t the 
moft numerous forces. 

‘Tue Grecian army had not been long in 
this fituation, when a meffenger from Atlex- 
ander, fon of Amintas, tribusary -prince ‘of 
Macedon, announced to them, that the Perfian 
army, on its way to attack them, was immenfe 
and irrefiftible; that there was another paflage 
into Theffaly, through Upper Macedonia; and 
advifing them to make a timely retreat, to avoid 
being overwhelmed by ,the myriads of Afia. 
Confcious that their ftrength was infufficient to 
defend both paffes, Themiftocles and Evcene- 
tus reimbarked their troops, and returned.to 
the ifthntus of Corinth. Thus forfaken, and 
thinking themdelves betrayed, by their allies, 
the Theffalians fubmitted tothe Perfian King, 
and entered with zeal into his fervice. 

Tue Grecian confederacy, which *%emained 
to refift the whole force of the Perfian em- 
C 3 pire, 
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pire, now confifted of a few little ftates, 
whofe united territories did not equal fingle 
‘provinces in the kingdoms of modern Europe; 
neither was there among thefe anyf cordial 
unanimity, nor any general concert for employ- 
ing their forces in one ,direction with, vigour 
and effect. , The critical fituaticn of their 
affairs ferack terror into the refpelive ftates, 
The oracles, which had fuch a,mighty influ- 
ence in the 4ntient world, were ambfguous 
and alarming. They’ denéunced to the La- 
ced#inonians,: that “ Sparta or its King muft 
fall.” The refponfe to the Athenians was, 
** to feek refuge within their wooden walls.” 
While different opinions were given concern~ 
ing the interpretation of the oracle, Themufl- 
tocles (by whom it had probably been fug- 
gefted) affirmed, “ that their wooden walls 
were their fleet, to which the God defired 
them to truft for protection.” This inter- 
pretation, fupported by his eloquence and 
authority, was, at laft, adopted, although 
Epicides, a prefumptuous and popular de- 
magogue, oppofed it with all. his influence ; 
and, feizing this 6ccafion to blacken the cha- 
racter, ‘and frufteate the expectations of The- 
miftocles§ infifted that he himfelf thould be 
appointed to the chief command of the army, 

2 The 
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The fapacious Themiftocles, who knew, the 
charaéter of his opponent, filenced his oppo- 
fition by a feafonable bribes and was unani- 
moufly ehofen general. The Athenian gallies, 
being joined with thof of Corinth, Eubaa, 
Egina, ‘and the maritiine ftates of Pelopon- 
nefus, compofed a fleet of three hundred fail. 
They directed their courfe to the ftrait, which 
feparates the coaft of Eubwa from that of 
Thefialy ; and, taking their ftation at the pro- 
montory of Artem#ium,’ waited for the arrival 
of the Perfian fleet. Aftet having completely 
manned the fleet, the confederates were able, 
exclufive of their flaves, to mufter an army 
‘of fixty thoufand men. The firft ftep taken 
by the allies was to fend Leonidas, at the head 
of ten thoufand men, to take poffeffion of the 
defile of Thermopylae, fituated at the foot of. 
Mount Oeta, between ,Theffaly and Phocis, 
the only pafs by which the Perfian army 
could penetrate into Achaia. This pafs ob- 
tained its narae from the adjacent hot {prings, 
and wes* confidered as the gate or opening 
into Greece. , Near the plain of the city 
Trachis, the paflage was difty feet broad; 
but towards the north of, Thermopylae the 
mountains fo clofed, and towards the fouth 
fo preffed upon the fea, as not to admit twa 
C 4 carriages 
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C HA P- carriages to pafs abreaft. No’ fituation could 


XV. 


be better adapted than this celebrated {pot 


memes £4 the {mall band of heroic Greeks to with- 


ftand the multiplying myriads of Perfia. It 
had this further and Singular advantage, that 
the ftation of the Grecian fleet at Arvemifium 
was only fifteen miles, diftant. 

Xerxes, after marching through Thrace 
and Macedonia, tame at laft to the pafs of 
Thermopyle,. guarded by the Grecian iroops. 
'Thefe amounted to eleven thoufand men, 
four thoufand, of ‘whom were more immedi- 
ately deftined to defend the paflage. Every 
man of that number was determined to con- 
quer or to die. 

Tue Perfian monarch, meeting only with 
fubmiffion in his long march through Afia 
and Europe, was ftruck with aftonifhment 
when he found what he looked upon as an 
inconfiderable province, meditated refiftance, 
and that a handful of Greeks dared to dif- 
pute his entrance into their country. Being 
informed by Demaratus that a fmull num- 
ber of men might, at this pais, fufpend the 
motion of all hig army, he fent meffengers 
to Leonidas, and the leaders of the Greeks, 
defiring them to deliver up their arms. They 
anfwered, in the {pfrit and the ftyle of Spar- 

tans, 
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tans, “ Come ‘and téke them.” The meffen- 
gers then offered them vaft poffeffions in land,’ 
on condition of their entering. into an alliance 
with the Great King; but they replied, 
« That it was the cuftom of their common- 
wealth to*tonquer lands by valour, not to 
e 2 

acquire them by treachery.” Excepting 
thefe laconic anfwers, they paid no attention 
to the Perfians, but continbed their gym- 
naftic exercifes, entertained themfelves with 
mufic and difcourfe, or eadjufted théir long 
hair, according to their euftom, when they 
engaged in war. The meffengers, on their 
return to the Perfian camp, defcribed what 
they had feen and heard, and related the un- 
expected event of their commiffion. It was be- 
yond the conception of Xerxes, and therefore 
he could not believe that the Grecians were 
come to Thermopyl for the fole end of dy- 
ing for their country. Accordingly he waited 
four days, expecting that they ‘would retreat 
from his irrefiftible army; but as they re- 
mained pafhaken and determined, he prepared 
to chaftife their infolence and obftinacy. 

On the fifth day, he gave orders to the 
Medes and Ceffians of his army to attagk the 
Greeks under Leonidas, and bring them alive 
into his prefence. Thefe tréops advanced with 


ardor 
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CHa p.ardor to the engagement; but were foon re- 
xv. -pulfed with great flaughter, and thewed, fays 
Herodotus, that, Xerxes had a great many 
attendants, but few foldiers. The Sace, armed 
with hatchets, next advanced, but were com- 
pelled to retreat with equal difgrate. At laft 
the Perfian guards, called the zmmortal band, 
were fent under the command of Hydarnes 
“to finith the conteft ; but their numbers were 
ufelefs on grpund fo confined, and their fhort 
‘weapons were infufficient when oppofed to the 
Grecian {pear. Their attacks, however, were 
often renewed, and varied in every direction. 
Numbers fell, but no imprefiion was made on 
the firm battalions of the Greeks. The Great 
King, who beheld the battle-from an eminence, 
is faid to have ftarted thrice in anxious emotion 
from his throne, and fearing left the flower of 
his army fhould be cut off, ordered them to be 
recalled from the fcene of action ; yet hoping, 
from the {mall numbers of the Greeks, that 
their ftrength or courage would be exhaufted 
by the fatigue of inceffant attacks, he ventured 
next day to renew the cngagement. But the 
little army of Leonidas ftill kept their ground; 
and the Perfians, after ineffectual endeavours 
to force their ‘way through the defile, were 
compelled to retire with difappointment and 
difgrace. 





WHILE 
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Waite Xerxes, ‘anxious and perplexed, 
knew not what refolution to take, Epialtes, an 
inhabitant of the country, igduced by the 
hopes of reward, brought information of ano- 
ther pafs over the mountging of Oeta, feveral 
miles weftW&rd of that defended by Leonidas. 
Along this path, formerly frequented by the 
Theffalians, but now unknown, except among 
the neighbouring inhabitants, he propofed to 
conduct @ detachment of twenty thpufand Per- 
fians, who might attack ¢he enemy in rear, 
while the main body affailed them, in front. , 

Tuts plan was immediately adgpted by the 
Perfian generals. Towards the clofe of the 
feventh day, after the arrival of Xerxes at 


Thermopyle, twenty thoufand chofen men’ 


marched from the camp, under the command 
of Hydarnes. They advanced all night with- 
out interruption, and arrived by day-break 
near the fummit of the hill, where a guard of 
a thoufand Phocians had been fent by Leoni- 
das to defend ghis important, though, as he 
thought, wnknown pafs. A foreft of oaks, 
with which the mountain was covered, had 
concealed the approach of thg enemy. 

Tue Phocians, who had neglected the ne- 
ceflary precaution of advanted guards, were 
firft alarmed by the noife of a multitude of 

men 
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c H A P. men treading among the fallen leaves ; which, 
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“from the ferenity of the atmofphere, they 


heard at fome dittance. 

Havine difcovered their danger? they im- 
mediately ran to arms; but in the moment 
of furprife, fuppofing, themfelves ‘the ultimate 
objects of the attack, they abandoned the pafs 
which they had been fent to guard, and re- 
treated toa higher part of the mountain, to 
gain more a Wantiscois ground for defence. 
But as the object of the “detachment was not 
to-cut off this inconfiderable party, the pru- 
dent Hydarnes left them to enjoy their place 
of fafety, and immediately feizing the paflage, 


defcended the mountain with celerity, to carry 


into execution the object of his expedition. 
EARLY in the morning, information was 
brought by the fcouts of the army, that the 
Perfians had paffed the Phocian guard, and 
werc defcending towards the plain. Leonidas 
called a council of war to deliberate on this 
important and alarming inform.tion. All, ex- 
cept the Spartans, gave it as their opinion, that 
it was neceffary to abandon a poft which they 
could no longer maintain, and that, as their 
exertions in the. prefent fituation would be 
fruitlefs; it was prudent to referve themfelves 
for a more advantageous occafion of ferving 
their 
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their countfy. The debate ended in a gene- 


ral refolution tu retreat with fpeed to ther , 


refpective cities, the Lacedrmoniang, Thef- 
pians, and Beeotians only remaining. The 
Thefpians alone voluntarily continued with 
Leonidas. , heir repuklic’ was unitéd in 
the ftricteft alliance with Sparta, by which 
they had been often defended againft the 
tyranny of the Thebans.. Whe Beeotians 
were detained by the exprefs defire of Leonidas, 
who kept them as hoftages rather than auxili- 
aries, on account of the known difaffection of 
their country to the Gretian caufe. Thefe, 
with three hundred Spartans, all of thém cho- 
fen men, and celebrated for valour, compofed 
the army of Leonidas. 

Tue Spartan king, with his little band of 
heroic and felf-devoted followers, refolved on 
this occafion to exhibit to the world a memo- 
rable example of obedience to the laws of Ly- 
curgus, which prohibited on whatever occa- 
fion to defert their poft, or to fly from an 
enemy. The fubjects of other ftates might 
follow tht dictates of prudence or expediency ; 
but the Spartans ‘could only hear and obey the 
voice of glory, and the call of their country. 

PLAcep in the poft of honouf by the geheral 
confent of Greece, they chofe rather £. than 

defert 
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cu ap. defert that ftation, and they determined there- 


xv. 





‘fore, though at the expence of their lives, 


to confirm the, pre-eminence of Sparta, to 
earn immortal] fame, and to give an example 
of patriotifm to the laft ages of Greece. Ani- 
mated by the exarple of their'leader, each 
Lacedemonian and "Vhefpian under his com- 
mand devoted himfelf to death ; but refolved to 
die in fuch a manner as fhould be glorious to 
himfelf, and beneficial to his ‘country: When 
he ordered them to “ prepare the laft meal of 
their lives, and tadine like men, who at night 
fhould fap 3 ‘with their fathers,” they fent up 
a fhout of j joy, as if they had been invited to 
a banquet. 

WueEn Hydarnes, witk his detachment of 
twenty thoufand men, had nearly approached 
to the rear of the Greeks, a chofen band of 
Perfians advanced to the affault in front. To 
guard the defile, when they muft inevitably 
be furrounded, was no longer an object to 
Leonidas, and his attendants ; but to chufe the 
fpot, where, in {acrificing themfelves, they 
might make the greateft havoc among the 
enemy. 

Conscious of certain death, it was now 
time ta prepare for the laft effort of generous 
defpair. Advancing to the wideft part of the, 

valley, 
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valley, théy attacked the Perfians with the cn a aw. 
moft impetuous valour, {pread a fcene of car-" xv. 
nage on all fides, and in the confufion that ————"" 
enfued, many of the undifciplined barbarians 
were driven into the fea, while numbers were 
trodden tadeath by theis fellow foldiers. Le~ 
onidas feil early in thé engagement, at the 
head of his heroic Spartans. THe conflict 
however was continued favourably for the 
Greeks, till Hydarnes attacked thejr rear. Col~ 
le@ted in themfelves, though retiring td return 
no more, they took poft kehind the wall, of 
Thermopyle. The Thebans took this op- 
portunity of exprefling their early attachment 
to the Perfians, and with outftretched arms 
begged mercy of the conquerors. Many of 
them were killed in the act of furrendering 
themfelves; the remainder, being made pri- 
foners, furvived only to infamy. The Lacc- 
dzmonians and Thefpiaifs continued to fight 
with all the fury of defpair, till the wall was 
broken down and the enemy entered by the 
breaches. . It was no longer poffible to refift 
the weafons of furrounding multitudes; this 
undaunted band perifhed to the laft man, over= 
whelmed rather than conquered by the, Per~ 
flan arms, 

To the memory of thofe-brave defenders of 


Greece, 
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gHuap.Gfeece, a rsagnificent monument was after- 


XV. 





wards erected on the fpot where they fell, 
bearing two infcriptions ; one in honour of all 
thofe who had fallen on that occafion, import- 
ing, that a thoufand Greeks had retifted the 
progrefs of the erfjan army, cogfifting of 
millions. The other, 4o the memory of Leo- 
nidas and his three hundred Snartans, exprefled 
"in a few fimple evords by the poet Simonides : 
“ Tell, firanger, at Sparta, that you wept over 
the afbes of the three byundred, who devoted 
themfelves to death in obedience to the laws of 
their country. 

Twen'ry thoufand Perfians fell in this en- 
gagement, and among the reft the two bro- 
thers of Xerxes. 

Tue action at Thermopylz had ferious and 
decifive effects both upon the Perfians and the 
Greeks. It convinced the Perfians of the 
high fpirit, and defpérate valour of that people 
with whom they were to engage, and taught 
them at what a price victory was to be ob- 
tdined. The conduct of the Greeks on this 
occafion merits our higheft praife. ° When 
monarchy has become the general government 
of Europe ; when ftates are compofed of fub- 
jects, ngt of citizens, and war is carried on by 
mercenary troops,-it is difficult for us to con- 

4 veive 
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ceive the’feelings of freemen when their coun- ¢ H A P. 
try was in danger, and their liberty at ftaka *Y- 
Even the commonwealths which ‘are under 
our infpection, compofed of merchants and 
manufacthrers accuftomed to the functions of 
civil life, gtve us but ansimperfect idea of the 
martial republics of anfiquity, and feldom pro- 
duce examples of thofe prodigies of valour 
which originate from enthufiafm and defpairs 
The day of ‘Thermopyle announced the laft 
refolution of the Athenians and Spartans, to 
Wie free, rather than to live flaves ; and taught 
the Great King, that with all the millions of 
the Eaft, it might be poffible fo exterininate 
the Greeks, but it was impoffible to fubdue 
them. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


From the Battle of TurrmMopy La, to the Na- 
wal Victory at SALAMIS. 


CHAP. URING thefe memorable operations, 
XVI. the Grecian fleet had ancliored’ in the 
harbour of Artemifium. That of the Perfians 
lay ¢n the road that reaches from Caftana, to 
the promontory of Sepias, on the Theffalian 
coaft. ‘Lhe road of Caftanea was cpen to 
the north and north-eaft winds ; and ‘0 little 
fpacious, that an eighth divifion only of the 
Purfian fleet could be moored in one line 
againit the fhore; the other feven rode at 
anchor, with the prows of the veffels towards 
the fea. The fecond day after their arrival, 
a tempeft blew from the north-eaft, and the 
furges {welled to an amazing height. The line 
of gallies next the fhore were drawif ypon the 
boach; of the others many were driven fiom 
their anchoty; fome dafhed tg pieces on the 
toreland of Sepias; ctHers on the cliffs of Pe- 
lion; while feveral were wrecked near thc 
town of Melibwa. Four hundred gallies were 
8 funk 
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funk or deftroyed, in this ftarm, befides fych ¢ » arp. 


a number of tranfports, that the, Perfians, 
dreading a revolt of the Thaffalians, erected a 
temporary fort againft any fudden attack, com- 
pofed of the wreck of theiwveffels. 

Tury® foon quitted “this infecure ftation, 
and, with eight hundred fhips of war, be- 
fides tranfports, failed into the road of Aphete, 
oppofite to the harbour of Artemifium. 

Wuen the Grecian fentincls, pofted on 
the Eubcean heights announced the fate of the 
enemy’s fleet, a grateful f{ecrificg was offared 
to “ Neptune the Deliverer;”, but, the ap- 
proach of an enemy, whofe fhattered remains 
were yet formidable, converted theit tranfports 
of joy into anxicty for their prefcnt fituation. 

Tue Grecian fleet confifted of two hun- 
dred and feventy-one gallies with three tier 
of oars, befides fmaller vefiels. Each of thefe 
gallies carried a hundred and twenty rowers, 
befides forty foldiers; but, on emergencies, 
the whole crew acted with arms. Of this 
fleet, mgr@ than one-half was furnithed by the 
Athenians; yet fuch was the prefent influ- 
ence, owing to ,the antient epre-eminence of 
Sparta, that the ‘ilies fefufed to ferve ander 
any but a Lacedemonian commander. « Eury- 
biades was therefore appointed admiral of the 
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ers, who acquiefced in this partial decifion, 
and their fuperioréty to little paffions in flill 
profecuting with zeal the great objeét of the 
common confederacy, have merited and ob- 
tained the praife of antient and modérn hifto- 
rians. But the genius of Themiftocles, equal- 
ly penetrating and provident, gained him an 
afcendency which no political arrangement 
could preclude; and though Eurybiades had 
the name, he exercifed the authority of admi- 
ral.. 

On the arrival of the Perfian fleet near the 
harbour of Artemifium, an alarm fpread on all 
fides, and reached the commanders of the 
Grecian fquadrons. It was propofed in a 
council of war to retreat to the interior feas 
of Greece. The Eubceans, whofe coafts muft 
thus have been left open to the invafion of 
the Perfians, were alarmed at this refolution. 
They implored Eurybiades that the fleet might 
remain for the protection of their ifland, at 
leaft till they could remove their families and 
valuable effects to a place of fafcty. The 
Spartan admiral refuted their requeft. They 
then applied to Themftocles. The opinion 
which he had already adopted coincided with 
their defire ; and he toldthem, “ that though 

their 
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their eloquence could not perfuade, their gold CHAP. 
might influence the Grecian commanders, ‘and = XVI. 
that, for thirty talents *, he would engage 
that thee fleet fhould remain for the defence 
of their coafts.’ The money was delivered 
into his Hands. A diftribution of eight talents, 
fecured the acquiefcence of the other cap- 
tains to his opinion, the remainder he retained 
in his hand, tg be ufefully employed in future 
contingencies. 

Tue Perfians, having recovered ‘from the 
fhock of their late misfartunes, prepared to 
attack the Grecian fleet; but cgnfident in the 
fuperiority of their numbers, and fecure of 
victory, they delayed the attack till they had 
fent two hundred gallics round Eubcea to 
prevent the enemy from efcaping through 
the narrow feas. The Greeks being in- 
formed of this ftratagem by Scyllias, a de- 
ferter from the Perflan® fleet, refolved to fail 
at midnight againft the detached {quadron; 
and, by attacking it feparately, turn the ftra- 
tagem ofthe enemy againit themfelves ; but, 
having received no farther intelligence of it 
in the evening, they prepargd to make an at- 
tack upon the Perfien fleet. Accordingly, 
about fun-fet, they advanced in order, of battle. 


* About fix thoufand pounds. 
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cu ap.A fharp engagement enfued, and the Greeks 
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took thirty gallics from the enemy, though the 
victory was not .decifive. The approach of 
night, with a ftorm, attended by rain and thun- 
der, feparated the combatants. The Greeks 
retreated to the harbear of Artemif.um ; the 
Perfians were driven to the coaft of Theffaly. 
Tue violence of the ftorm drove the wrecks 
of the late engagement, and the dead bodies, 
againft the fides of the fhips, and impeded 
the motion of their oars. «Repeated flafhes of 


_ lightning, amidft the darknefs of the night, 


ferved only ‘to difcover the horrors of the 
fcene, while the reverberation of the thunder 
among the neighbouring mountains of Pelion, 
ftruck the mariners with the dreadful imagi- 
nation that the gods were in this manner de- 
nouncing their vengeance. Nor was it un- 
reafonable that the Greeks in the Perfian fleet 
thould be agitated with fuch fuperftitious fears, 
as, according to the creed of their age, they 
were making war againft the divinities of their 
country. By good fortune rather than con- 
duct the greater part efcaped with fafety into 
the Pegafean Bay, 

Tue fate of the detachment which was to 
fail round Eubced was ftill more difaftrous. 
Expofed in an unknown fea, and in a dark 

night, 
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night, to thunder, lightning, and ftorm, they cH a P, 
abandoned themfelves to defpair, and met thejr XVI.~ 
fate among the dangerous rocks of the Eu- 
boean caaft. “ Thus it was the will of the 
Deity,” fays Herodotus, “to reduce the Per- 
fian force more nearly to an equality with the 
Greciar.” 

Next day a reinforcement of fifty-three 
Athenian fhips joined the Grecian fleet, and 
announced the deftruction of the Pertian 
{quadron on the Egibcoean rocks. Encouraged 
and elated by thefe advantages, the confede- 
rates refolved to attack’the enerhy in the dufk 
of the evening, which, from their knowledge 
of the coaft was particularly favourable to 
their defigns. They accordingly made the at- 
tempt, and, having feparated the Cilician {qua- 
dron, from the main fleet, totally deftroyed it, 
and in the night refumed their ftation at Ar- 
temifium, 

IrriTATED and difgraced by repeated dif- 
afters and infults from fuch an inferior force, 
the Perfan ‘commanders refolved on the*fol- 
lowing day by one vigorous effort to repair 
their ioe, and regain the honour of which 
they had been depraved. As the Greeks 
had gained their advantages by, ftratagem, 
and under covert of the night, they advanced. 

D4 ta 
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cuap.to the attack at noon in the form of a fe- 
“xvi. mitircle, with a view to inclofe the ene- 
“—————-my. The Greeks waited in the advantageous 
ftation which they had chofen. The plan of 

attack formed by the Perfians appears to have 

been ill executed. Ire making their"approach 

to the enemy, they crotied and fell againft one 
another. ‘The battle, however, was more vi- 
goroufly maintained than on any former oc- 

cafion. Five Grecian gallies were taken by 

the Egyptians, who appeae to have fignalized 
themfelves in that engagement. More than 

half the Athenian fquadron was difabled. 

The doubtful vi@ory was claimed by the 

Greeks, who remained in poffeffion of the 

wrecks and the dead, but, from the diftreffes 

which their fleet had fuffered, it was refolved 
immediately to retreat to the interior feas of 

Greece. This refolution was confirmed by 

the arrival of Abronychus, an Athenian, who 

related the event of the battle of Thermopyle. 

They now retreated without delay, and, having 

paffed the Euripus, they coafted afong the 

fhore of Attica, and anchored at Salamis. 

Brerore the departure of the flcet, The- 

miftocles, ever fertile in «xpedients for the good 

of his country, engraved on the rocks near the 
watering-place of Artemifium, which he knew 

would 
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would foon be vifited by the enemy, the fol- cn a p, 
lowing infcription: “ Men of Ionia, your’ Xvi. 
conduét is inexcufable, in warging againft your" 
anceftors,and endeavouring to enflave Greece. 

Repair, therefore, the injyry,sand come over to 

our fide. *But if you afe compelled by ne- 

ceffity to remain with the Perfian fleet, avoid 

acting againft us when we come to an engage- 

ment. Remember that you are defcended from 

the fame blood with us, and that our quarrel 

with the Perfians was on your account.” 

By thefe means the Ggecian commander 
hoped either to recall the attachment of the 
Ionians to their antient friends, or at leaft to 
render them fufpected to their new matters *. 

Wuen the Grecians had quitted the 1oad’ 
of Artemifium, Xerxes gave orders that his 
fleet, after ravaging the coafts of Evbcea, 
fhould proceed to the harbour of Athens; 
while he himfelf, at the head of his immenfe 
army, intended to march, or rather to make a 
triumphal entry, into the territories of Attica. 

His route day through the countries of Phocis 
and Beeotia, the latter of which had been early 
attached to the Perfian caufe, The Phocians 
remained faithful to the Grecian confederacy, 


* Heroa, lib, viti, cap. 40, 41. 


and 
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cua.p.and were farther confirmed in their attach-, 


XVI. 





.nient, after the Theffalians, their antient ene- 
mies, had joined the Afiatic invaders. 

A NATURAL jealoufy and rivalfhip fubfifted 
not only betwegn the Thedalians and Pho- 
cians, but between all the Grecianeftates : and 
that Thebes and Argos appeared on the fide 
of Perfias may ina great meafure be attributed 
to their defire‘of humbling the power of 
Athens and of Sparta. 

Wuewn the hot pf Xerxes had entered the 
territory of Phocis, at the initigaton of the 
Theflalians, rather than from the cruelty of 
the Perlians, deftruction was begun by fire 
and {word. While the main body of the 
army followed the courfe. of the Cephifus, 
detachments plundered and burned to the 
ground, Charadra, Elatea, and other flou- 
rifhing towns. Even the facred walls of Abé, 
with its temple dedicated to Apollo, and ce- 
lebrated for its oracles, did not prevent Thef- 
falian and Petiian fury from plundering the 
holy fhrine, and appropriating thes donations 
which fuperftition had amafied tor ages, The 
people ficd to the mountains, or were reduced 
to flavery. 

AF TER thefe ‘dreadful devaftations were 
committed, the grend army marched through 

Betotia 
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Beeotia towards Athens; a detachment was cu a P. 
fent from Panopeus, to plunder the temple of, XvI. 

Apollo at Delphi*. Inftructed by the recent 
and difaftyous fate of Abé, that religion was 
infufficient to protect the pegfons or the pro- 
perty of its votaries, the Delphians confulted 
the Oracle, “ whether they fhould bury their 
treafures, or tranfpurt them to another coun- 
try?” The Pythian prophetefs replied, « That 
Apollo would defend his own fhrine.” The 
cares of the Delphians were now confined to 
their own fafety, and that, of their families. 

They fent their wives and childrén acrofs the 
Corinthian Gulph into Achaia? ‘The men 
climbed to the tops of Parnaffus, or defcended 
into a vaft cavern on the fide of that moun- 
tain. All left Delphi, except fixty venerable 
minifters of religion, and the prophet of 
the God, When the Perfian detachment 
drew near to Delphi, anf were in fight of the 
temple of Minerva, the prophet faw the fa- 
cred armour, which it is unlawful for mortals 
to touch, brought by fome invifible power from 
the innlermoit recefles of the fane, and laid 
before the edifice, No fooner had the ad- 
vanced guard arrived at the chapel, which is 


* Herod, lib. viii. cap. 35. 
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cH AP. in front of the great temple, than the air was 


XVI. ° 


darkened ; thunder and lightning fmote them 
from heaven ; two vaft fragments rolled down 
from the mountain with prodigious violence, 
overwhelmed the -proftrate Perfians, while 
thouts of warlike acclamation echoed from the 
fane. The impious and hoftile bands were 
ftruck with a panic ; the Deiphians, believing 
from thefe manifeft figns that the divinity de- 
fended his favourite pean fa rufhed ftom their 
caverns and concéalmerits, and flaughtered 
without refftance thefe victims of fuperftitious 
terror.*, The durvivors fled with precipi- 
tation to Beotia. 

Suc is the marvellous tale which the in- 
genuity of priefts has invented, and popular 
fuperftition has believed; but “ which, when 
ftript of its preternatural machinery,” fays an 
ingenious and learned hiftorian +, leaves an ac- 
count remaining neither improbable nor defec- 
tive. The priefts, anxious for their treafures, 
and for the credit of their Oracle concerted a 
meafure equally bold and prudent.’ When a 
refponfe from the unerring Oracle had in- 
fpired the citizens with confidence, and their 
families were carried to a place of fafety, the 


* Herod. lib. wiii, cap. 37, &. = ¢ Mr. Mitford. 
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beft and braveft men ‘were referved to defend c u a P,. 
the place. The uncommon mode of defence - XVI. 
was well adapted to the fituatign and circum-~~""~"~ 
ftances of Delphi, as well as to its eftablifhed 
character for fanctity. Sursounded by the 
fummits of Iofty mountains, the city was 
founded on erags and precipices. No way led 

to it but through narrow defiles, overhung 

with mountains, fhadowed with wood, and 
commanded at every ftep by faftneffes above. 

Every meafure was taken to make the enemy 
believe that the place was totally abandoned, 

and to induce them to advance i in all the care- 
leffnefs of fecurity. ‘The furprife accordingly 
appears to have been complete. A thunder- 

ftom among the mountains was no uncom- 

mon phenomenon. ‘The rolling down of the 
rocky fragments proceeded from the invifible, 

but not immortal hands of Delphians, who 

were concealed among the crags, and prepared 

to put them in motion. Perhaps artificial 

fires and explofjons might imitate thunder and 
lightning, and increafe the horror. Many of 

the nations too, which compofed the Perfian 

hoft, were believers in the divinity of Apollo, 

and muft have been ftruck with the impiety 

of their attempt. In fuch a‘ftate of aonfter- 
nation, the Delphians attatked them with 
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evety pottible advantage: The few who fur- 


- vived the engagement, and fled to Beotia, 


readily adopted, and magnified the rumours of 
fuperftition, as an apology for thvir furprife 
and flight. The fragments of rock thrown 
down from the fumfait of the mountain, were 
preferved in the chapel of Minerva, as the 
proofs and memorials of the miraculous pro- 
tection afforded by the divinity upon that cri- 
tical occafiovi. 

Tut army of Xerxes entered the territqries 
of Attica three months after they had croffed 
the Hellefpent, and proceeding on their march, 
burned and plundered the cities as they ad- 
vanced. The people of Peloponnefus, anxi- 
ous only for their own intereft, refolved to 
bring all their forces within the Ifthmus, and 
fogtify themfeives by a ftrong wall from the 
one fea to the other. After fuch a bafe de- 
fertion of the general caufe, Athens, ready to 
be cruihed under the whole weight of the 
Perfian power, appeared on the,eve of deftruc- 
tion; the owed her fafety to the genius of 
Themiftocles. This Athenian poffeffed grea- 
ter and more verious talents than the muhi- 
ficenge of nature _ Senerally allots to one man. 
Daring én enterprife, cool in aétion, of a fore- 
fight like prophecy, an apprchenfion that 


feemed 
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feemed intuitive, afd a memory, as himfelfc nap. 


confefled, retentive to a degree of pain. ‘In 
times of danger, men naturally rank in their 
proper fphere, and great abilities raife to the 
higheft fituations. By the mfcendency of his 
extraordimry character, he not only influenced 
the deciffons of the allfes, but made the fro- 
ward paffions of the Athenian people fubmit 
to his better judgment. 

He had fornierly perfuaded the Athenians 
to build a fleet; peweiving now that the city 
could not be defended, and shat the fea offered 
their only afylum, he told themthat the time 
was come, when, for the common *fafety of 
Greece, they muft forfake Athens, and betake 
themfelves to their fhips. This advice pre- 
fented nothing to the people but the mournful 
image of a total deftruclion, and they capld 
not think, without trembling and horror, of 
abandoning their antient*country, their native 
city, the temples of their gods, and the tombs 
of their anceftors. As religion attached them 
to Atheny it was requifite to difengage them 
by religion. Greece had already been filled 
with Oracles favourable to thg deligns of The- 
miftocles, the meflengers fent to confujt the 
fhrine of Apollo, at Delphi, received, for an- 
{wer, “ That the city could only be faved by 
its ‘wooden walls.” Thefe Themiftocles in- 

serpreted 
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terpreted to be their thips, and added, ¢ that 
the republic lived not in its edifices, but in 
its men; and that it was not houfes or walls, 
but the citizens which formed the city.” Su- 
perftition, the great engine of policy among 
the antients, was employed in another direc- 
tion. It was believéd that the temple of 
Minerva, in the citadel, was guarded by a large 
‘ferpent, and at every new moon cakes were 
offered to this facred protector. The chief 
prieft affirmed, that the cekes, which had ne- 
ver failed to be eaten by the hallowed ferpent, 
now remained untouched; a proof that the 
goddefs herfelf had abandoned the city. This, 
more than the eloquence of Themiftocles, 
induced the Athenians to ferfake their beloved 
city *. 

A pecrer was then pafled, by which it 
was ordained, “ That Athens fhould be corn- 
mitted to the protettion of Minerva, their 
guardian goddefs ; that all fuch inhabitants as 
were able to bear arms fhould go on thip- 
board ; and that the citizens fhould provide for 
the fafety of their wives, children and flaves.’’ 
The gallant and heroic behaviour of Cimon, 
the fon of Miltiades, on this occafion, deferves 
to be recorded. Defcended from a long line 


® Herod. lib, viii. cap. 41, 
of 
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f anceft6rs, he waé one of the principal pro- ¢ Hap. 
prietors of land in the commonwealth, and had xvi. 
he been governed by interefted motives, would ~~ 
have beep among the laft to abandon his coun- 
try. But when the proclangation was made to 
depart from Attica, Cigndh, with a chearful 
countenance, and accor&panied by the principal 
youths of Athens, marched in ° proceffion 
through the moft public parts of the city, i 
order to confecfate their bridles (the enfigns of 
military fervice) in the temple of Minerva, 
cohveying to the people by this religious cere- 
mony, that now they hhd no farther ufe “for 
land forces, and that they ought to devote 
themfelves to the new fervice which the criti- 
cal fituation of thgir country required. Then 
taking down one of the fliields which hung 
upon the wall, he went with his companions 
to the margin of the fea, and was the firft 
who by his example infpired his compatriots 
to venture with confidence on a ftrange ele- 
ment, and to ruth in a new channel to vic- 
tory and renown. 
Havine tranfported theit wives, children, 
and aged parents to the ifles of Salamis, Aegina, 
and the Troezene, the Athenians began to d= 
bark. ‘While they looked back upon the de- 
ferted city, the fcene drew tears from every 
Wot. IL, E eye. 
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cuaP.eye, The lamentations of the women and 


““£VY. 


children, from whom they had. aft torn them~ 


felves; thé howhings of the domeftic animals 


which followed them to their thips, and the 
lait looks of the old men, who, from neceflity 
or choice, remained ip the citadel tp perith, 
tompofed a mournful fene, from which the 
mind could not be removed, but by attending 
to the heroic refolution of a whole peaple going 
into voluntary banifhment and leaving their 
city for a while, that they might preferve it for 
ever. 

Wuen allthe Athcnians capable of bearing 
arms had joinéd the fleet at Salamis, a council 
of the commanders-was held, to decide on 
their future motions. The important quef- 
tion was agitated, “ Whether they fhould con- 
tinue in the ftraits of Salamis, or advance to- 
wards the ifthmus of Corinth, where the 
land-~army was pofteé under the command of 
Cleombrotus, the brother of Leonidas?” The 
confederates of Peloponnefus, whofe territo- 
ries lay near the ifthmus, adopted the latter 
motion, from a felfith defire to defend tneir re- 
{pective cities. ‘Themiftocles, who few the 
defects of this narrow policy, oppofed it with 
vigour. He affirmed, that it would be be~ 
traying their country to abandon fo advantage- 

5 cous 
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ous a fituation ag that of Salamis; that in CHA 

quitting the general rendezvous, the different xvis’ . 

detachments were likely to forfakes the ‘come 

mon caufe; fome would retire. to their native 

harbours ; fome court the f sendthip, and fub- 

mit to the tyranny, of Perla, and others feek 

for liberty on a diftane and unmolefted fhore.: 
MEANWHILE the Perfiah : armys advancing 

from Thebes, -burnt the forfaken towns of 

Thefpiz and Blatea, and entering Attica, ra- 

vaged it without refiftance. On thejr arrival 

at*A thens, they found nothing but filence and 

folitude within the walla ‘The citadel was till 

defended by.a feeble garrifon of priefts and old 

men, who fuppofing it-to be the “ wooden 

walls” of the Oracle, confided in the divine 

protection. After an. obftinate refiftance, it: 

was taken by affault ; all within it were put to 

the fword, and the city confumed to afhes. 

_ AccorpinG to Hesodotus*, information 

of this event was brought to the fleet, while 

the council of war was deliberating. It truck 

fuch an alarnf, that fome of the commanders 

haftened to their gallies, and hoifted their fails 

in order to depart, Themiftocles, encouraged 

and emboldened by his friend Mnefiphjlus, 


7 * Lib. vii cap. 58, . 
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prevailed on Euribiades to fi ipo’ another 
council ; there, he reprefented the importance 
of preferving Salamis, Megara, and Augina, 
which upon their departure mutt fall into 
the hands of the enemy; the advantage of 
their prefent fituatior in a narrowe channel, 
where the Perfians coufd not avail themfelves 
of their fiperior numbers; and the certain 
dangers they run’in withdrawing to the Co- 
rinthian ifthmus, where the army of .Xerxes 
would attend the motions of his fleet, and the 


_ whole naval force ke employed againft thém 


in the open fea. Some of the commanders, 
particularly Adimantus the Corinthian, had 
the bafenefs to objet to the Athenian voice in 
council, as they had no longer a political ex- 
iftence, and had no country or city to defend. 
Themiftocles replied with modefAtion and 
magnanimity, “that the Athenians had in- 
deed left their native foil and city, and confi- 
dering their country as comprehended in their 
liberty, had left themfelves nothing to fhare in 
with the allies, except the commom dangers 5 ; 
but that they had it ftill in their power to 
‘procure for themfelves a more happy efta- 
blifliment, they had two hundred thips of 
war, and that if* the confederates perfifted 
in paying fo little regard to the Athenians, 
they 
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they would m thefe fhips embark their far-c m A», 
milies, and withdrawing from the cpnfederacy, xv¥. 
repair to Siris in Italy, the,propitious {pot of ————~ 
fettlemeht pointed out to them by the Oracle.” 
This formidable argument onvinced or alarm- 
ed EuryBiades ; 3 and it Was determined by the 
majority to remain in the bay of Salamis. 

Tue Perfian fleet, after continuing three 
days in the road of Artemifium, failed through 
the Euripus to Phalerus, the’ principal port 
of Athens, whiclt lay to the fouth of the 
ftrait occupied by the, Greeks, The fleet- 
and army having again met, a council of war 
was held to confider the propriety of attack- 
ing the Grecian fleet in its prefent ftation. 

As the inclinations of Xerxes were known, 
his obfequiqus commanders, ever ready to flat- 
ter the paffions of their fovereign, were una- 
nimous for a naval erigagement. Artemifia, the 
queen of Halicarnaffus, a woman of a mafculine 
and heroic mind, who had fitted out five fhips, 
which fhe cemmanded in perfon, alone ven- 
tured tp Sppofe the decifion of the king and his 
council. She reprefented the faperiority of 
the Greeks in naval affairs, and the advantages 
of their prefent fituation 5 advifed XKesxes to 
avoid offenfive meafures at fea, and profecute 
them by land; ftated to him the impoffibility 
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cn a p. that fout hundred fhips could lofg be fupplied 
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with providons fromthe Batren tetritory of Sa- 
lamis, where they had no magazines; and ju- 
dicioufly remarked, that when riecesfity drove 
them to their refpettive ports,. he might 
without difficulty makechimfelf matter of all 
Greece. 

Tue Perfian neonarch fhut his ears againft 
thefe falutary councils, as he vainly imagined 
that the Greeks could make only a feeble and 
ineffectual sefiftance. Accordingly it was 


‘apreed to attack thé enemy next morning. 


THEMISTOCLES, ftill apprehenfive of the 
defection of fome-of his countrymen, fent 2 con- 
fidential meflenger to the Perfian fleet. Having 
ebtained admiffion to the prefence of Xerxes, he 
declared that he was fent by the Ahtenian ad- 
miral, who was defirous of revolting to the 
Perfians, to give an account of the diffentions 
among the Grecian commanders, and of their 
intended purpofe to make their efcape during 
the darknefs of the night; adding, “ that an 
opportunity now offered, by interceptirig their 
flight, of deftroying at oncé the whole Gre- 
cian flect.” Thé ftratagem Was fuccefsful ; 
that very night tke Peffian fleet ‘began to 
miove, and formed 4 femicircle from the point 
of Salamis to the port of Munychia, and the 

little 
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little ifland Péyttalea was filled with Perfian-c u ap 
infantry, to extirpate the remnapt of “the xvi. 
Greeks, who, after the defeat of their fleet, 
might ek that afylum. 

THE firft information of this arrangement 
was brought by Ariftjdes, who, efcaping in a 
{mall veifel, through the middle of, the Perfian 
fleet, arrived at Salumnis from. A‘gina, and for- 
getting every thing but the good of his country, 
communicated the important’ intelligence to 
Themittocles. Private ahimofities’: and political 
diffenfions were now {ufpended; antient, en- 
mity was converted into genetous emulation ; 
and thefe heroic rivals now only vied with each 
other in promoting the common intereft of 
Greece. Ariftides accompanied Thomiftocles 
to the council of war, which was then fitting, 
and delivered his intelligence in perfon. The 
truth of his information was foon confirmed 
by the arrival of a veffel from the ifland of 
Tenos. The confederates, perceiving that 
they were stow furrounded, inade a virtue of 
necefity, and prepared to fight, as it was ith- 
practicable to efcape. 

Tue Perftmn fleet, confifting of 1200 tri- 
remes, difplayed the naval force of mfore than 
half the known world; amidft a crowd of 
wncouth and barbarous names, it contained the 
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CH A P.moft fkilful and renowned of maritime na- 

XVI. thons;. and. though inferior in the fize and 
ftructure of the veffels, exceeded in numbers 
of men any naval armament of arftient or 
modern times. 

Sincz the retreat ‘from Artemifium, the 
Gredian fleet had been confiderably reinforced, 
and now amounted to three hundred and eighty 
tfiremes. 

THE nayal engagements of the antients 

rere very different ftom ours. Their gallies, 
always light, however large, and worked by 
their oars alone, could form in very clofe order, 
and move in narrow feas. As their principal 
engine of offence was a ftrong beak of iron 
or brafs, projecting from the prow, the fai- 
lors always endeavoured to keep the head of 
the veffel to the enemy. The chief objeé in 
naval combats was either to bring the prow of 
their gallies to bear dire€tly upon the enemies 
broadfide, by which a veffel was often funk, 
or by an oblique impulfe to dafhaway fome of 
its oars, by which it became unmanageable. 
Hence the importance of oars in action, by 
which alone attacles could be made or avoided 
in every direction. | Various kinds of miffile 
weapons were ufed, but, except when the at- 
task with the beak ‘fucceded, an engagement 

{eldom germinated without boarding. 
Ar 
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Art the dawn of day both fleets. were. tte cH Aw, 
ranged i in the order of battle, . The Athenian” XVI 





line on the right was uppofed to: the Pheeni-* 
cian {quaffron.; the Lacedemonians on the left, 
to the Ionian divifion. Wen the fun-arofe, 
the trunfpets ‘founded,’ facred hymns and 
pans were fung, and the Grecian commanders 
endeavoured -by all means tq roufe that fpirit 
and vigour in their fleet which their timid and 
fiuctuating councils had tended to deftroy. As 
nothing efcaped the*vigilahce of Themiftocles, 
he delayed the attack. tijl the regular breeze 
began to blow, which was adverfe to the ene- 
my. Soon as this wind arofe the fignal ‘was 
given for battle. The attack was vigorous 
and formidable an*both fides. The Perfians, 
confident in numbers, and canfcious that they | 
acted under the eyes ofthe Great King, 
fought with more obftjnate bravery, and dif 
played.a more fpirited refiftance than on any . 
former occafion; but the wind was unfavourable 
to their vaft angl unwieldy fhips ; there was not 
fuficiegt Tpace to bring their whole fleet into - 
action, and the number of their veffels ferved 
only to embarrafs them ‘in amarrow fea. On 
the fide of the Grecians the moft fteady dif- 
cipline was preferved ; every movement was 
condu@ed with order and ‘tegularity ;.becauge 


all 
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cu Ap. al] was under the direction of one come 
xvi. “mander. | 

manne By T among the various nations which coms 
pofed the Perfian fleet, commanded by differ~ 

ent officers, little verfed in naval affairs, even 

their courage and enghufiafin contributed to 
increafe the confufion and diforder. While 

the Athenians and Avginetans had broke the 
Perfian line, the gallies out er action, which 
prefled to its fupport, ran foul of their owa 

fleet, fwept off the oars, aiid damaged the hulls 

of the Perfian thips. A {cene of havoc and 
deftruction foon followed; and the fea itfelf, 

{ays the dramatic hiftorian, (who diftinguifhed 
hirnfelf on the day of Salamis, and who united 

the warrior’s wreath with the poet’s garland) 
became almoft invifible from the fragments of 
wrecks and the floating bodies with which it was 
covered. On the left wing, the Lacedeamo- 

nians and Peloponnefians completed the vic- 

tory. Many of the Afiatic Greeks, attached 

to the country of their anceftcts, and remem- 
bering the advice of Themiftocles, either de- 
clined engaging, or revolted to their country- 

men; fome of fheir gallies were taken, the 
remainder were fwnk or put 'to flight. Among 

thofe who perifhed on this occafion were many 
perfons of high rank, who fought by their ex- 

ploits 
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ploits te" court the favour of a monarch who CH AK 
beheld the fcene of aGion. Forty Gréciai XV& 
pallies are faid to have beeu deftroyed; ‘but 
the crews were either taken up by other thips 
of. their ffeet, or faved ‘themfelves by {wim 
ming to.the neighbowsing fhore of Salamis. 
Ariftides, with a detatchment of Athenians, 
landed on the Ifle of Pfyttalea, where a body, 
of Perfian troops had been pofted to receive, as 
they expected, the feeble remains of the Gres 
ciah fleet. The Grecks, flufhed with fac- 
cefs, attacked their aftonithéd foes; and Xerxes 
beheld from his throne the flower of his in- 
fantry cut off, furrounded with an immenfe 
army which could 2fford then no relief. 
Amone thofe who efcaped in this fatal en 
gagement was Artemifia, the Halicarnaffian 
queen. After difplaying a more than mafcu- 
line courage during the a€tion, and being among 
the laft that fled, the found herfelf warmly 
purfued by an Athenian galley, commanded by 
Amenias, brother to the poet Ai{chylus. In 
this extremity, with all the promptitude of 
female invention, fhe attacked the neareft Per. 
fian veffel, commanded by Damafi ithymus, a 
prince of Calynda i in Lycia, with whom fhe 
was in terms of hoftility. ,The ftroke of her 
gallky was fo well aimed, and fo violent, that 
the 
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cw a p.al] was under the direction of one come 
xvi. “mander. 

Bur among the various nations which com« 
poled the Perfian fleet, commanded*by differ- 
ent officers, little verfed an naval affatrs, even 
their courage and cashutatm contributed to 
increafe the confufion and diforder. While 
the Athenians and Aiginetans had broke the 
Perfian line, the gallies out ef actiou, which 
preffed to its fapport, ran foul of their own 
fleet, fwept off the oars, aiid damaged the hulls 
of the Perfian thips. <A {cene of havoc and 
deftruction foon followed; and the fea itfelf, 
fays the dramatic hiftorian, (who diftinguifhed 
hirnfelf on the day of Salamis, and who united 
the warrior’s wreath with the poet’s garland) 
became almoft invifible from the fragments of 
wrecks and the floating bodies with which it was 
covered. On the left wing, the Lacedemo- 
nians and Peloponnefians completed the vic- 
tory. Many of the Afiatic Greeks, attached 
to the country of their anceftots, and remem- 
bering the advice of Themittocles, either de~ 
clined engaging, or revolted to their country- 
men; fome of fheir gales were taken, the 
remainder were funk or put to flight. Among 
thofe who perifhed on this occafion were many 
perfons of high rank, who fought by their ex- 

ploits 
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ploits to*court the favour of a monarch who CH AR 
beheld the fcene of aGion. Forty Grecian’ XVh 
pallies are faid to have beew deftroyed; ‘but 
the crews were either taken yep by other thips 

of. their fleet, or faved themfelves by fwim- 

ming to.the neighbouring fhore of Salamis. 
Ariftides, with a detatchment of Athenians, 

landed on the Ifle of Pfyttalea, where a body, 

of Perfian troops had been pofted to receive, as 

they expected, the feeble remains of the Gre-~ 

ciah fleet. The Creeks, flufhed with fuc- 

cefs, attacked their aftonithéd foes; and Xerxes 

beheld from this throne the flower of his in- 

fantry cut off, furrounded with an immmentfe 

army which could afford thein no relief. 

Amone thofe who efcaped in this fatal en. 
gagement was Artemifia, the Halicarnaffian 
queen. After difplaying a more than mafcu- 
line courage during the a€tion, and being among 
the laft that fled, the found herfelf warmnly 
purfued by an Athenian galley, commanded by 
Amenias, brother to the poet efchylus. In 
this extremity, with all the promptitude of 
female invention, fhe attacked the neareft Per. 
fian veffel, commanded by Damafithymus, a 
prince of Calynda in Lycia, with whom fhe 
was in terms of hoftility. ,The flroke of her 
galley was fo well aimed, and fo violent, that 

the 
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' 
‘the Lycian veffel was inftently buried in 
‘the waves. Amenias, deccived by this ftra~ 


tagem, defifted from the purfuit, and the queen 
of Halicarnaffus efcaped. 

Tue important and decifive battle of Sala- 
mis difconcerted thé councils, and deranged 
the meafures of the Perfian monarch. No 
harbour was at hand, capable of protecting the 
“fhattered and difpirited, but {ti]l refpe@table re- 
mains of the fleet. On the night after the 
engagement, it was érdered to fail for the Hel- 
lefpont. The Greeks, who expected a re- 
newal of the action on the following morn- 
ing, found that they had no enemy to en- 
counter. The Perfian army difappeared al- 
moft as fuddenly as their fiéet. In danger of 
perifhing for want of provifions, they retreated 
to the wealthy and hofpitable province of 
Boeotia, and thence marched into Theffaly. 

From the moment of defeat, Xerxes me- 
ditated to return with all poffible expedition 
into Afia. Perhaps the punighment of the 
Athenians, by the deftruction of their, capital, 
with the fubjection of fo many Grecian ftates, 
might be regarded as a recompence, or held as 
an apology for fuch an expenfive armament 
and extraordinary expedition. His courtiers 
might fuggeft to him, that he did not come to 

Greece 
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Greece to Combat againft the winds and the cx 4'p 
waves; afd'might impute his inferiority ut, xvi. 
fea to an armament compofed of “his con- 
quered f{ybje@ts; they® might reprefent to 
him, that the valour-of the Perfians had made 
him maftes of Athens, apd that he had fent 
its moft precious fpoil§ to the provinces of 
Afia; they might perfuade him that, having 
obtained the great object of His ambition, hes 
might return to? an empire, whofe affairs re- 
quired his prefence, and lgave to his generals 
the farther execution of his plans, ‘and the 
completion of his conquétts. 

Turee hundred thoufand men were felect- 
ed from the army, and committed to Mardo- 
nius, to effect the con ueft of Greece. Of 
thefe fixty thoufand wel appointed to march 
as a guard to the royal perfon, as far as the 
Hellefpont. Proper provifion was made for 
thefe, as they wete neceflary to the pomp and 
the fafety of Xerxes; but the innumerable 
multitudes of various nations, which followed 
the retreat of the monarch, fuffered beyond 
defcription during their march, which lafted 
forty-five days. After livingyby plunder from 
friends and foes, they were “compelled 4 to eat 
the herbs of thé field, and ‘even the bark and 
leaves of trees: Dyfenteries and the peftilence 

carried 
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CHAP. carried off the miferable relics which famine 
XVI. had {pared, and when Xerxes reached the Hel- 
=r lefpont, fcarcely a remnant was left of the 
myriads who a fw nfonths before had march- 
ed under his cemmand. The bridges had 
been deftroyed by a.recent tempeff, and the 
violence of the curren; but the fleet was ar- 
rived. The Great King, whofe armies had 
lately covered the land, and whofe fleets had 
darkened the ocean, embarked with a {mall 
tetinue in a Phoenician galley, and having 
croffed the ftraits, endcavoured to forget “his 
ntisfortunes: by pfurfging into the moft fen- 

{ual and criminal pleafures at Sardis*. “ 


Herod. lib. viii. cap, 100, 114, 12.6. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


From the Rattle of Saragars to the Conchapiart 
of the Per&an War. 


‘SHE victory at Salamis was the moft.. CHAP, 
importants and decifive which the XVII: 

Greeks had ever obtained over the Perfians, In ———— 

the ‘arf. moments. of triumph, it was propofed 

to ‘purfue the Perfian fleet fo. the Hellefpont, 

and at one blow ‘to crufh, the naval power of 

_ the empire. This defign, chiefly fupported 

_ by the Athenians, was abandoned, and the 

maritime force of Greece employed againft 

thofe iflanders who had forfaken the caufe of 

their country, and attached themfelves to the 

Perfians. From them. ® was determined to 

exact fines to defray in part the pases of 

the war.. 

THEMISTOCLES, whafe great talents as a 
cdmmanfer anda ftatefman were fullied by 
avarice, raifed heavy contribytions: unknown 
to the other cgmmandere, and applied ; them to 
his own. private emolument: The Andrians 
alone having. refuted to camply with thefe 

exactions, 
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cH aA p, exactions, their capital was befieged, but withs 
XVII. .out effect, and the fleet returned to Salamis. 
Tue dpproach of winter reftored a tran- 
quillity to the Greeks, of which they had 
been long bereaved. Agreeable to the piety 
of antient times, the, mot valuable,grticles.of 
the fpoil were felected‘and offered tothe gods, 
their propitious though invifible protectors ; 
*the remainder was diftributed in the fleet and 
army. By an antient and eftublifhed cuftom, 
it was then to be decided to whom the firft 
and fecond honors were due for military and 
naval merit’ On this occafion ail affumed 
the firft rank to themfelves, but a large ma- 
jority, affigned the fecond to Themittocles*. 
This indirect but obvious preference given to 
the Athenian commander, was confirmed by 
the general voice of the people, and the judg- 
ment of Sparta. The Lacedemonians tould 
not refufe the firft Nonours fer courage and 
conduc to their own admiral, who had been 
commander in chief; but they invented a new 
kind of reward for the Athenian commander; 
adjudging to him the prize of wifdom and, 
maritime fkill, apd therefore beftowed on each 
the konourable mark of diftinétion, the olive 





* Herod, lib. vill. cap. 23. 
crown, 
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crown: Themiftocles was‘alfo prefented with .c air. 
a: magnificent: chariot; and at his departure XVII. 
from Lacedemon was efcorted’ to, the: frontier es 
by threeeshundred ‘Spartans éf the fist: fig 
lies ; an honour, fays Heredbtus, never paid ; to 
any othe ftranger *. 

‘Artie the departure of Xerxes into Afia, 
the Perfian fleet wintered in, the ports of Sa- 
mos and Cume. Og the approach of {pring, 
the whole afferhbled at Samos, .and remained 
‘there, to hold the coaftss of Afia and Thrace 
in ' fubjection, as the recen} ‘victory at Salamis 
had removed that awe and terror with which 
the power of the Great King had formerly 
‘imprefled the neighbouring realms. 

Ar this time :alfo, Mardonius prepared i 
take the field with three hundred thoufand 
men; the flower;of that army which Xerxes 
had’ conducted-into Greece, and which was 
increafed in ftrength by. the diminution of its 
faperfluous fhumbers. Senfible that the Athe- 
“niaris ‘were thg prime movers of the confede- 
racy, and that their maritime: power was a 
principal fapport of their Tind forces, he at- 
tempted’to detach them from the Grecian al- 
Rance ; wifely judging, that: if this could be 





“Lib. viii. cap, 124. . 
Vou IL F done, 
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cH AP.: done, the Perfian fleet would obtain a decided 


XvV4I. 





Yuperiority, and the Great King remain mafter 
both by fea and land. With this view he fent 
Alexander king of Macedon as his ambaffador 
to the Athenian fpublic. That prince, a de- 
fcendant of Hercules: was connefted@with the 
Athenians by the facred ties of hereditary hof- 

itdfity. “Though he was now a Perfian tri- 
i he had fhewn himfelf, as far as his fi- 
tuation would permit, friendly to the Grecian 
caufe. “He was therefore well received at 
Athens, though his commiffion was unwel- 
come. But as the news of his arrival quickly 
{pread through Greece, and alarmed the jea- 
loufy of the confederated ftates, particularly 
of the Lacedemonians, the Athenians, whofe 
enlightened policy at this period feems to 
have been equal to their fpirit and valour,-de- 
layed his public audience before the affembly 
of the people till ambaffadors arrived from 
Sparta. 

Upon their arrival the public affembly 
was convened, and Alexander addrefled them 
in the fimple fut energetic ftile of antient 
eloquence. ‘“ Athenians, thus faith Mardo- 
niuss the commands of the king are come to 
me in thefe words: I forgive the Athenians 
all their offences againft ie. Now therefore, 

Mardinius, 
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Mardonius, thus do; reftore to them all their tere .CH AP. 
ritories, and add whatever themfelvues fhall chifi,, XVII: 
leaving them to be governed by their own laws; 
and if they will enter into an ‘aliiance with me, 
rebuild all the temples whichebave been burned. 
Such aresthe commandseof the King. From 
myfelf I-thus addrefs You: What can prompt 
you, O Athenians, to perfift in mdking @war 
againft a monarch whom you can never con 
quer, nor long fefift ? To you even the army 
under my cominand is formidable ; fhduld'that 
be defeated, which you haye no reafon to ex- 
pect, a greater force wilf be fent’ againft you. 
As a friend I intreat you not to expofe your 
country to danger or deftruction for a vain 
conteft with the King, but to feize this fa- 
vourable opportunity of terminating hoftili- 
ties by an honowrable and permanent peace. 
Enjoy your freedom, and let there be a fair 
and friendly alliance between us. Thefe 
things, O Athenians, I have {poke to you by 
the command of Mardonius. In my own 
name, and from my fingere frigndthip for you, 
which my paft conduét uniformly proves, I 
befeech you to accept of the terms- -propoled 
by Mardonins; for I fee the impoffibility of 
your long contending againft a king, whofe 
arm iw of immeafurable length, and whofe 
F 2 power 
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CHAP power is irrefiftible. Let the fituation of 
XVII. your country admonifh you, which is firft ex- 
meen _nofed to invafion; nor reckon it an inferior 
honour, that you alone of ail the Greeks are 
felected by the Gteat King to be his friends 

and allies.” 

Wuen the king of Macedonia ‘had con- 
clifled his difcourfe, the chief of the Spartan 
ambafladors began: “ The Lacedemonians 
have fent us to requeft that you will.not lofe 
fight of the intereft of Greece, nor liften to 
any propofal from» the barbarian. Such con- 
duét would be unjuft and perfidious in any 
Grecian ftate, and moft of all unbecoming 
you. This war, which Greece now feels in 
every part, was originally undertaken on 
your account. And fhall the Athenians, 
who: from antient times have diftinguifhed 
themfélves from the reft of raanikind: “by 
punifhing tyrants, ‘and afferting the liber- 
ties of others, become the authors of flavery 
to Greece. We fympathife in your calami- 
ties, in the ruin of your city, and the lofs of 
your harvetts for two feafons ; but we, and the 
other confederetes, are defirous of making you 
reperation, and will fupport your families 
during the,continuance of the war. Let not 
therefore Alexander the Macedonian *perfuade 

. you 
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you by fpecious words to defert the common cH AP. 
intereft of Greece. A tyrapt hivnfelf, he Xvit. 
fupports the meafures of a tyrant. But you 

know, Athenians, that to tyyants and barba- 

rians truth and juftice art unknown, 

Arrep a fhort deliberation, Ariftides, who; 
was principal Archon, and prefided an the, af- 
fembly, delivered, in the name’of the Athenian, 
people, the follewing anfwer to the ambaffa- 
dor of Mardonius ; “ We, are acquainted with 
the power of the Pérfian empire, and of its 
vaft fuperiority to Athens. °With thefe, thert- 
fore, it was unneceflary as well as cruel to 
infult us. Yet to the defenders of liberty and 
independence no power is fuperior. Return 
then, and tell Mardonius, that while that lu- 
minary (pointing to the fun) purfues his 
courfe through the heavens, there fhall neither 
be alliance nor peace with Xerxes; but that, 
aided by thofe gods and heroes whofe temples 
he has burned, and whofe images he has de- 
ftroyed, we trift effectually to refift every ef- 
fort of shis power. For yourfelf, come no 
more to the Athenians with fuch difhonour- 
able propofals, left we thould’ forget that you 
are our friend, and united with us by the 
facred bonds of antient alliance and hofpi- 
tality.” 

F 3 THE 
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cxApP. ‘Tue reply to the Lacedembnians was in 
xvul, the high fone of offended merit. “ Your ap- 
wee prehenfion that we fhould accept the alliance 
of the Great Kitig has perhaps too ftrong a 
foundation in the géneral praétice,of man- 
kind; but after fo m&ny and fuch. ftriking 
proofs as you have had of Athenian patriotifm 
and magnanimity, fuch a fufpicion becomes 
as difhonourable as it is unjust. Not all the 
treafures of the Great King, nor the poffeffion 
of the fineft country upon earth, fhall ever 
{éduce us to‘aid the Perfian arms in conquer~ 

ing and enflaving Greece. 

“ Tur temples and altars of the gods which 
have been plundered and profaned; our city 
which is in afhes, and the tombs of our an- 
ceftors which have been violated, call upon us 
for vengeance. We have alfo to avenge the 
caufe of our allies, Who are united to us by 
the indiffoluble ties of defcent, réligion, lan~ 
guage, and manners; and be affured, that the 
laft furviving Athenian will ffurn the barba-~ 
rian alliance. Your kind offers to ofr fami- 
lies we gratefully acknowledge; but their fu- 
ture provifion we now take upon ourfelves. 
All that we require of you is, to rival us in 
activity and refolution. Your army muft march . 
without delay. The barbarian, as foon as he 

ig 
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is informed that we have rejected his propo-.C HA P. 
fals, will again invade Attica. Let us there- XVII. 
fore move with all expecition to Beeotia, and 
check hfs progrefs.” 

Tue dignity and magnahimity of the A- 
thenian Teaders on thi¢ occafion is equal to 
any thing which hiftory records; but the 
conduét of the allies, particularly of the La- 
cedemonians, ky no means correfponded to this 
enthufiafm of public fpirit. In a few weeks 
Mardonius, according to the conjefture of 
Ariftides, followed the tract of Xerxes, and 
marched into Beotia; but the Athenians 
looked in vain for the promifed arrival of 
their Spartan auxiliaries. No meafures were 
taken by thcir ungrateful and perfidious allies 
for the defence of Attica. 

Tuus deferted by the confederates, the 
Athenians were compejled a fecond time to 
abandon their country. Scarcely had they 
depofited their valuable effects in Salamis, 
when Mardonaus invaded Attica, and took pof- 
feffionwof Athens. This appeared a favourable 
opportunity to the Perfian general for once 
more attempting to feduce tle Athenians to an 
alliance with Xerxes, while their minds were 
actuated with refentment againit the confede- 
sates, who had abandoned and betrayed them. 

F 4 He 
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cuap. He therefore fent an ambaffador to Salamis, 


XVII. 





offering tke fame terms which had formerly 
been propoted by the prince of Macedonia. 
When the objet pf his embafly was laid be- 
fore the council of‘ five hundred, Lycidas 
alone judged it worthy of attention, and pro- 
pofed that it fhould be referred to an afflembly 
ef the pcople. “This circumftance being di- 
vulged to the people, Lycidasy on quitting the 
peal fell a facrifice to patriotic enthu- 
fiafim: he was ftoned to death. The widow 
atid children of tHissunhappy man were de- 
voted to a like fate, by the momentary frenzy 
of the Athenian women*. 

Burt in the midft of this popular ferment 
and outrage the law of nations was refpected, 
and the ambaffador was difmiffed without fuf- 
fering any infult. 

AMBASSADORS had been fent from Athens, 
with others from Platewa and Megara, to re- 
monftrace with the Lacedemonians on the 
fhameful neglect of their engagements, In- 
attentive to the danger of the Athenians, they 
were entirely engaged in defending the entry 
of the Peloponnefus, and building a wall crofs 
the Corinthian ifthmus, to prevent the enemy 


* Herod. lib, ix. cap, 5, 
from 
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from approaching by that quarter. The de- cuap. 
puties upbraided them for their bafe and un- * XVII. 
grateful conduct ; and contrafted the treachery 
and pulillaimity of Sparta yith the viggur 
and truly patriotic fpirit of the Athenians, 
Overcome “at laft by thé remonftrances and 
reproaches of their own allies, the Lacede- 
monians determined to take the field. Five 
thoufand Spartans, accompanied by thirty-five 
thoufand' Helots, were ordered to march i in the 
fileace of the night, under the command of 
Paufanias, regent during. the minority of the 
young prince of Sparta. Next morning, 
when the Athenian deputies came to make 
their final complaint, they were furprifed to 
hear that the Lacedemonian army was al~ 
ready on its march to meet the Pei fians. 
Wui te Mardonius had any hopes of con- 
ciliating the alliance off the Athenians, he 
carefully {pared their city and their territo- 
ries ; but when he found it impoflible to de- 
tach them frome the Grecian confederacy, he 
again laid wafte their country, and fet fire to 
their cities, fo that every thing which had ef- 
caped the fury of the firft inVafion was now 
totally deftroyed. Having been fecretly in- 
formed by the Argives, that the Peloponne- 
fiang were in mOtion, he marched into Beo- 
tia, 
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CHAP, tia, an open and flat country, commodious for 


XVII. 





the action of his cavalry, and for drawing up 
his numerous army: in battle array. He ex- 
tended his camp for many miles ‘along the 
banks of Aifopus, from the Theban town of 
Erythrea, to the boundaries of the Platzans. 
The combined army of the Greeks, com- 
manded by Patifanias and Ariftides, followed 
him thither, and pofted therafelves at the foot 
of Mount Cytheron, directly oppofite to the 
Perfians, the river Aifopus flowing between 
the hoftile camps’ 

Tue Perfian army under Mardonius con- 
fifted of three hundred thoufand men, the 
braveft and beft difciplined of thofe myriads 
which had followed Xerxes. 

The Grecian heavy armed troops, confift- 
ing of free citizens, amounted to about thirty- 
nine thowfand; thedight armed troops were 
the thirty-five thoufand Helots, and nearly an 
equal number of flaves, who -attended the 
other divifions of the army;‘the whole, in- 
cluding the - Thefpians, who were irregularly 
armed, ‘amglinted toan hundred and ten thou- 
fand. Herodotus makes no mention of ca- 
valry in the Grecian army. 

Tue object of Mardonius was to draw the 
Grecian troops into the champaign country ; 

where, 
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where, through the ftrength of his. cavalyy, cH AF 
which has always been the chief reliance of VIF. 
Afiatic fgrces, he promifed fimfelf an eafy “~~~ 


as well as certain victory.§ But Paufanias 
would not.move from his advantageous po- 
fition. .The Perfianscommander therefore 
ordered Mafiftius, his general of the cavalry, 


to harrafs the Grecian army, 4nd, if he could, 


find an opportusity, to attempt an impreffion. 
The Megarians were engamped on a plain, 
and pofted on the fide the moft expofed to 
the cavalry. Mafiftius *attacked them, antl 
was for a while refifted with vigour. Wearied 
out at laft by repeated attacks, and the con- 
tinual acceffion of frefh troops, their leaders 
fent a meffenger to” Paufanias, announcing 
their diftrefs, and intimating their refolution 
to abandon a poft which they could no longer 
defend. Paufanias was unwilling to iffue or- 
ders on fuch an alarming occafien, but ex- 
preffed a defire that volunteers could be found, 
who would exchange fituations with the Me- 
garians.* The arniy was filent, The Athe- 
nians alone, with that magnanimity they had 
all along difplayed, {pontaneoufly offercd their 
fervices on this critical emergency. Three 
hundred heavy armed foot, with a large pro- 
portion of archers and pikemen, were fent to 

chad of 
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GHAP. occupy this important poft. Mafiftius at- 
XVII. tacked them with his cavalry, but found his 

vo detachment unexpectedly harrafled by the 
Athenian archegs, and warmly received by 
the heavy armed foot. During the engage- 
ment, the horfe of Mafiftius, being wounded 
by an arrow, threw him on the ground. His 
armour, which ‘covered the whole body, like 
that of the knights in the times of chivalry, 
long refifted the Wve; pons of the enemy, but 
he was at laft pierced in the eye by a la 
avhich penetrated«te the brain. A dreadfu 
conflict enfued around the body of the oe 
The Athenians began to give way, after hav- 
ing fo long refifted the whole ftrength of the 
Perfian cavalry ; but being opportuncly rein 
forced from the main army, thcy at laft ob- 
tained poffeffion of the body, and put the 
Perfians to flight. 

THE unwelcome tidings of the defeat of 
the cavalry, and the death of Mafiftius, were 
received by the general and his attendants 
with tears, and all the violent emotions of 
Afiatic forrow; and the loud lamentations of 
the whole army‘deplored the premature fate of 
one of the braveft of the Perfian nobles. To 
the Greeks however this event was an objectof 
no {mall exultation. They were now taught by 

experience 
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experience how to refift the formidable ca- cu 47 
valry of Afia; and the body of Mafiftius, a° xv#. 
perfonage high in rank and eftimation among “7——"r"# 
the Perfians, and fecond in cfmmand to Mar- 

donius, carried in triumph through the camp, 

Was an aftimating fpedtacle to ‘foldiers who 

had felt His valour, and dreaded his fuccefs. 

As the enemy, by their archers and cavalry, 
commanded both fides of the A:fopus, the dif-" 
ficulty ef procuring frefh water compelled 
the Greeks to abandon a fituation which was 
otherwife advantageous. ‘They marched along 
the foot of Mount Cytheron, and arrived at 
a plain within the Platean territory, near the 
fountain Gargaphia. 

In this fituation diflentions were likely to 
arife between the Athenians and Tegeans, con- 
cerning precedency in the line of battle. The 
Spartans, who had fora length of time been the 
leading peopletof Greece, had the command of 
the right wing as their unqueftioned privilege. 

The Tegeans, ywho had long been deemed the 
braveft foldiers in Arcadia, claimed the com- 
mand of the left, as their poft by antient pre- 
{cription ; and though the fanse as well as me- 
rits of the Athenians were infinitely {uperior, 
no cuftom had eftablifhed their fuperiority. 
The difpute was brought before an affembly 

of 
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cHAP. of the commanders. The Tegeans enforced 
xXVH.- their claim in a ftudied harangue, fupporting it 
were by reciting the gallant actions of their ancef- 
tors, and appezling to the Lacedemonians, 
whofe divifion in their favour they thought 
themfelves entitled to expect. It was an- 
fwered on the fide of ‘the Athenians: “ The 
Greeks ave aflembled here, not to difpute about 
the poft of honour, but to fight the barbarians. 
Were we difpofed to boaft uf the illuftrious 
deeds performed by our anceftors, we could 
find more honourable vouchers in antiquity 
‘than the Arcadians ‘have produced; but while 
we maintain ¢/eir renown; we have our own 
to fupport. 
“ Ler the field of Marathon bear witnefs to 
Greece, and to the world, that we have not 
degenerated from the fpirit or the glory of 
our anceftors. There, unaffifted and alone, 
we fought and conquered in the caufe af the 
whole Gregian community, and erected a tro- 
phy over the numerous army of the Great 
King. This victory, had we tio others to enu- 
merate, entifles us toa higher rank than the 
Tegeans. But this is not atime for contefts 
of this kind: place us, QO Spartans! where 
you pleafe, there we will behave like brave 
men, engaged in the common caufe of 
Greece.” 
AT 
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ArT the conclufion of this addrefs, the La- 
cedzmonians cried out with one voice, “ That 
the Athehians were more worthy than the 
Arcadianspand entitled to the poft of honour.” 

AFTER the Greeks had filed off towards 
Platea, Merdonius followed them with his 
army. There were Grecian prophcts and di- 
viners in each camp, who for a, while’ retarded 
the engagement, by predicting victory to the 
party that acted on the defenfive, and threaten- 
ing with a total overthrow the army that made 
the firft attack *. Ten days accordingly elapfed 
in a ftate of inaction; neither army ventured” 
to pafs the A:fopus. 

But the impetuous difpofition of Mardo- 
nius, and the profpect of being foon in want of 
provifions, at length determined him to difre- 
gard the prefages of Grecian fuperftition, and 
to obferve no cuftoms but thofe of the 
Perfians in giving battle. “Acoordingly, having 
called a council of the officers, he declared his 
intention of attacking the Grecian army on 
the next day; and gave orders to prepare for 
the engagements ~Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, who, though a tributary of Perfia, was 
ftill a friend to the Greeks, mounted his horfe 
at midnight, rode to the Athenian line, and 


* Herod, hib, ix, cap. 37, 38. 
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cH a P. having found accefs to Ariftides, informed him 
XVII." of all that had paffed*. 

Tur Athenian general immediately went to 
Paufanias, and ¢ommunicated the intelligence 
he had received. Jt was then deliberated in 
what manner they fhould refift the’formidable 
attack expeXted next day, and order a battle 
which was to préferve or extinguifh the liber- 
ties of Greece. In the arrangement of Mar~- 
donius’s army, it had been obferved, that the 
native Perfians, the braveft and moft expert 
of the Afiatic infantry, held the left of the 
line in oppofition to the Lacedemonians, and 
that the Beeotians and other Grecian auxilia- 
ries occupied the right againft the Athenians. 
Paufanias withed to change the order of the 
Grecian army ; and propofed that the Athe- 
nians, whoalone of all the Greeks had fought 
and conquered the Perfians, fhould again op- 
pofe them in the right wing; and that the La- 
cedemonians, who had often defeated the The- 
bans, and were held fuperior,to all the Greeks, 
fhould move to the left. Ariftides confented, 
and the Athenians accepted the change with 
exultation. 

AT dawn of day Mardonius obferved that 
the Grecian troops were in motion, and was 
informed of the change which was made in 
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their arrangement. This induced him, tocu apr, 
poftpone the attack, in order to mgke corre- XVII. 


{ponding changes in the difpofition of his own 
army. he day was {pent if thefe evolutions, 
and in fome defultory attacks made by the ca- 
valry. A more feriouS attempt was made 
upon that part of the Spartan line which de- 
fended the Gargaphian fountain, in which the 
Perfian horfe remained matters of the field. 
Ar the approach of night, the Grecian ar- 
my was without water; provifions alfo began 
to fail,as their convoys had been intercepted by 
an unexpected incurtion of the enemy. They 
were thus again compelled to change their 
pofition. The fecond watch of the night 
was the time appointed to march for the 
ground they purpofed to occupy, which was a 
narrow valley near the fource of the A’ fopus, 
lying between that river and mount Cytherun. 
At the fame time it was determined to fend a 
detachment of the army to the mountains, to 
guard and conduct a convoy of provifions to 
the new camp. But in the preffure of dan- 
ger, and the alarms of fear, the troops of in- 
dependent ftates little regarded the orders of 
the commander in chief, and inftead of halt- 
ing at the place propofed, difperfed and fled in 
fo many different directions, that the Grecian 
Vou, II, G army 
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cH A P. army prefented, on the following morning, the 
XVII. appearance not of a regular march, but of a 


precipitate retreat. 

Tue fortunate: obftinacy of a Spartan of- 
ficer was the accidental and extraordinary 
caufe of the important and decifive victory at 
Platea. Anompharetus, who was fecond in 
¢ommand to Patfanias, urged the facred laws 
of his country (which forbidto retreat from 
an enemy) againft the orders of his general. 
Incenfed at the boldnefs, but ftruck with the 


‘sovelty of this conduct, Paufanias detained 


the Lacedemonian troops, while the others 
were marching. Ariftides, ever anxious for 
the benefit of the confederacy, fufpended the 
motion of his troops, and fent to enquire into 
the caufe of the delay. At the arrival of his 
meflenger, Anompharetus, who had been in 
high altercation with his general, took up a 
large ftone, and, according to the Grecian 
mode of voting, by cafting a fhell or die into 
an urn, threw it before the feet of Paufanias, 
faying, “ With this die I give my vote, not to 
fly from the ftrangers.” Paufanias defired 
the Athenian to inform his commander of 
what he had feen, and to intreat of him that 
the Athenian troops might regulate their mo- 
tions by thofe of the Lacedemonians. At the 

approach 
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approach of dawn he gave orders to thec ua ®,. 
Spartans, with three thoufand Tegeans who XVII. 
remained with him, to march along the hills 
to the place of encampment } the Athenians 
directed their courfe in the plain below. At 
laft Anompharetus, abating of his obftinacy, 
ordered his detachment to follow; with a flow 
pace, the reft of the army. 

Wuen Mardanius beheld the unexpedted 
movement of the Grecian army, inpputing 
their retreat to fear, and thinking he fhould 
obtain an eafy conqueft, he ordered his {fol- 
diers to purfue the flying enemy. Having 
fent the Thebans, and other Grecian auxilia~ 
ries, to the number of fifty thoufand, in pur- 
fuit of the Athenians, he advanced with the 
Perfian infantry againft the Lacedemonians, 
while the whole army followed with the hurry 
and confufion of a barbampus multitude, eager 
to fhare the fpoils of certain victory, 

Tue battle was fought in two different 
places; the Athenians in the middle of the 
plain were engaged with the Grecian auxilia- 
ries, while the Perfians attacked the Spartans 
at the foot of the mountain. The uneven 
and rugged ground at the bottom of the hill, 
with the Afopus flowing at the bottom, were 
favourable for defence, and adverfe to the ope~ 
rations of cavalry. The Perfian infantry was 

G2 therefore 
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cH A P, therefore ordered to advance ; a fierce engage- 
XVII. ment began. The Perfians, after having dif- 





charged their miffile weapons, clofed upon the 
Greeks, and thewed themfelves, fays Hero- 
dotus*, “neither inferior in courage nor in 
ftrength. Had the excellence of their arms, 
or their {kill in military difcipline, correfpond- 


ed to their valour, the battle of Platea might 


have been fatal to the Greeks. But they 
wanted, defenfive armour, and their fhort wea- 
pons were unfit to encounter the long {pears 
of the Greeks. They acted too without 
union or concert. Unacquainted with the 
advantage of a firm and compact formation, 
in which the Greeks excelled, they rufhed 
forward in fimall bodies, and were fuccef- 
fively defeated. As their efforts began to 
relax, notwithftanding the acceffion of new 
numbers to fupply thofe who were flain, the 
Greeks advanced upon them with the im- 
penetrable depth and irrefiftible force of 
their phalanx. The Tegeansemade the firft 
impreffion, and the Lacedamonians, pufhing 
forward, threw the Perfian army, into con- 
fufion. 

Marponius, who had flattered himfelf 
with an eafy conqueft, and had fent his troops 
not fo much in order to fight, as to purfue a 

* Lib. ix. cap. 62. 


flying 
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flying enemy, was feized with anguifh andcu a P. 
vexation at this defeat. The impatience and, xvi. 
impetuofity of his temper led hime to form a 
fatal refQlution. Inftcad of retreating to the 
plain, and fheltering his a ive under the 
protection of his numefous horfe, he deters 
mined ta rifk the fortune of Perfia upon the 
prefent moment. At the head of a chofen 
body of cavalry, he haftened to rally and fup; 
port his broken infantry. By a bold and 
well-conducted charge, he checked the pro- 
grefs of the Lacedemonian phalanx, but he 
could not break the ofder, nor pierce ther 
ranks of that firm and impenetrable body. 
After the braveft of his officers, and numbers 
of foldiers, had fallen around him, he received 
a mortal wound from the hand of Aieimneftus 
a Spartan. The death of the general, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the eaft, was followed 
by the flight of the whele army. 
ArtTasazus, the Parthian, and next in 
command to Mardonius, had uniformly con- 
demned the mtafures of the general, with re- 
gard to the conduct of the war. As foon as 
he perceived the rout of the Perfians, he 
made a fignal for his trodps to quit the 
field ; and with forty thoufand men, who were 
under his immediate orders, retreated towards 


Phocis. 
G.3 Tes 
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cHAP. THE remains of the Perfian army took re- 
XVII. -fuge in their fortified camp. They were 
——er——vigoroufly purfued by the Lacedemonians, 
who immediatelr attempted an affaalt; but, 
unacquainted with fieges, and the mode of 
attacking intrenchments, they were baffled in 

the attempt, and repulfed with lofs. While 

the Lacedemonians had obtained an unex- 
ected victory over the Perfians on the hills, 

the Athenians were keenly chgaged with the 
Grecian auxiliaries in the plain below. Of 

thefe, amounting to fifty thoufand, the greater 

“part, little earneft in the caufe, either made a 
‘feeble refiftance, or fled. The Beotians alone 
oppofed with ardour the army of Ariftides. 
Athenian valour, however, at laft prevailed, 

and the Thebans were defeated. Here the 
Athenians, with equal patriotifm and wifdom, 
“facrificed their particular enmity to the gene- 

ral caufe; for, inftedd of purfuing the Boeo- 

*tians, their inveterate enemies, they marched 

te. the affiftance of the Lacedemonians, and 
“artived in time to render this plorious victory 
‘@dmplete. They attacked with fnecefs the 
tification, which had hitherto baffled all 

attempts of the other confederates ; and 

ft, in fpite of all refiftance, inte the Per- 

‘= camp. They were feon followed by the 


Tegeans 
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Tegeans and Spartans. A panic enervatedC H A P. 
the courage of the Perfians, they could not XVH- 
fight, and the wall prevented their efcape ; 
their pypdigious numbers Bye a colour to the 
apology that it was dangerolis for the Greeks 
to give,quarter. The refentment of a free 
people, who were fighting for their national 
independence and political exiftence, fought 
its gratification in a general flaughter, rather 
than in a victoty ; and of two hundred thou- 
fand Perfians, not three,thoufand efcaped the 
vengeance of the Grecian army. 
Wuenoefatiated with’ this fcene of bloud, 
the immenfe riches of the camp drew the 
attention of the conquerors. Xerxes, when he 
fled from Greece, had beftowed the treafures 
which he brought from Afia on Mardonius 
his brother-in-law, and his other favourites. 
The opulence thus poffeffed by the Perfian 
fatraps prefented a new fcene to the frugal 
citizens of the little Grecian republics, of 
which they had hitherto entertained no idea. 
This mafs éf wealth confifted of tables of 
gold and filver, embroidered couches, golden 
cups and goblets, brazen ftalls and mangers, 
collars, bracelets, and {cymitars, ornamented 
with gold and gems, female flaves, horfes 
G 4 and 
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CHA P.and camels, together with many chefts of 
XVII. Perfian moprey, which from that period con- 


tinued long to be current in Greece. 

A TENTH part of this booty, accgrding to 
the rites of antient picty, was conf{ccrated to 
the gods; the general was prefentgd with a 
tenth of the remainder; and the reft of the 
fpoil was divided among the conquerors. 
Offerings of great value were dedicated at the 
fhrines of Olympian Jove, sithmian Nep- 
tune, Delphian Apgqllo, and of Minerva the 
protectrefs of Athens. 
~ Arter the bactle, a principal citizen of 
AEgina propofed to Paufanias to avenge the 
indignity offered by Xerxes to the body of 
Leonidas, which he hung on a crofs, by ufing 
the corpfe of Mardonius in a fimilar manner. 
The Grecian general nobly replied, “ They 
are little acquainted with true glory, who 
think that it confifts im imitating the cruelty 
of barbarians. Ifthe efteem of the Agine- 
tans is to be purchafed by fuch aétions, I 
fhail be content with that of ‘the Spartans, 
whofe character confiits in moderation, and 
in -~hewing clemency to enemies who are 
humbled or fallen. ‘The manes of my coun+ 
trymen who fell at Thermnopyle are fufficient- 


ly 
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ly avenged *’ by the many thoufand Perfians Cu a p. 
that cover the fields of Platza.” OXVIL 
ANOTHER anecdote concerning Paufanias 
deferves te be recorded. The fufniture of 
the royal houfehold was found in the tent of 
Mardoniusealmoft entire, and moft of the do- 
mieftic flaves had efcaped the mafiacre. Pau- 
fanias ordered the Perfian cooks to ptepare a 
magnificent entertainment, as if intended for 
Mardonius himfeff. His orders were care- 
fully executed, fplendid preparations’ were 
made, the fideboard difplayed a profufion of 
gold and filver plate, the “table was adorn- 
ed with exquifite elegance, and covered 
with all the luxuries of Afig. As a ftrik 
ing contraft to the fcene, he ordered the 
plain and frugal fupper of a Spartan to be 
placed by the fide of the Perfian banquet. 
Having then affembled the principal officers 
of the Grecian army, “ Behold,” fays the ge- 
neral, “the egregious folly of Xerxes and 
Mardonius; living in fuch luxury at home, 
they came thus far to wreft from us our fim- 
ple fare ; and, accuftomed to fuch delicious re- 
pafts, ventured to attack mep who defpife 
fuperfluities, and have no wants but thofe of 
nature.’—=We {hall find, however, in the 
* Herod. Nb. ix. cap. 77, 78. 
fequel, 
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cua P. fequel, that Pavfanias himfelf was not proof 
XVII. dgainft the corrupting influence of wealth and 
ve Juxury. 

Tue burial of the dead was confidered by 
the Greeks as an att of piety as well as hu- 
manity. Accordingly, thofe whe had fallen 
in the battle of Platwa were interred with the 
utmoft pomp ,and folemnity, and monuments 
avere erected in the field of battle to record 
their renown to fucceeding ages. 

. ‘Tu emulation which fubfifted between the 
Grecian ftates always bordered on jealoufy, 
and fometimes broke out into hottilities. 
After the engagement, the Athenians and 
Spartans contended for the prize of valour 
with a zeal and animofity that might have 
had the moft ferious confequences, had it not 
been prevented by the influence of the Co- 
rinthian leaders. In a public aflembly of the 
Greeks, to which the queftion was referred, 
they propofed, in order to prevent a dangerous 
and, perhaps, a fatal contention, that the 
firft honours for military merit fhould be af- 
figned to the Platwans, whofe zeal and valour 
had been eqpally confpicuous both by fea 
and land. Their commonwealth was too 
{mall to excite jealoufy ; their country had ac- 
quireda name by being the {cene of a victory 
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fo glorious and decifive ; accordingly the other cu a p. 


Greeks approved the determination : Ariftides 
affented on the part of the Athenians, and 
Paufaniason that of the Lacedemonians. 

As the battle of Platea was fought in the 
latter end sf September, the feafon was not too 
far advanced for taking vengeance on thofe 
perfidious Greeks who had appeared againft 
their country, under the banners of the Per- 
fians. It was* determined to march into 
Beeotia, and to demand gf the Thebans the 
leaders of the faction which fupported the 
intereft of the Medes. They were given up 
by their countrymen, and carried to Corinth ; 
there they were condemned without trial, 
or the forms of law, and executed as traitors to 
Greece, 

In the next general affembly, Ariftides pro- 
pofed the following decree: that all the ftates 
of Greece fhould annuall} fend their deputies 
to Platea, in order to offer facrifices to Jove 
the deliverer, and the tutelary gods of the city ; 
that every fifth year games fhould be cele- 
brated there, which fhould be called the games 
of hiberty ; and that the feveral Grecian ftates 
fhould raife a body of troops confifting of ten 
thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, and 
fhould equip a fleet of a hundred fhips, which 

fhould 
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cH AP. fhould be confiantly maintained for making 
XVII. war againft the barbarians. The propofitions 


having been approved and paffed into a law, 
the Platewans were appointed to colebrate an 
anniverfary feftival in honour of thofe who 
had fallen in battle, This ceremony was per- 
formed with much pomp and fplendor, and 
continuéd till the time of Plutarch. 

On the day that the Greeks gained the 
memorable battle of Platea, their naval forces 
obtained a victory in Afia, no lefs decifive and 
important, over the remainder of the Perfian 
fleet, which had efcaped from the engage- 
ment at Salamis. The Grecian fleet had 
wintered in the harbours of Avgina, undex the 
command of Leotychides, one of the Spartan 
kings, and Xantippus the Athenian. Early in 
the {pring ambafladors arrived from the Io- 
hians, inviting them into Afia, to deliver the 
Grecian cities fron the tyranny of the bar- 
barians. The Greeks, overjoyed at this invita- 
tion, failed directly for the coaft of Delos,where 
they received intelligence from the Samians 
that the Perfian flcet, which had wintered at 
Cumz, was now lying at Samos, and might 
be deftroyed without difficulty or hazard. 
They immediately fet fail for Samos ; but the 
Perfians, alarmed with the intelligence of 

their 
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their approach, retired to the neighbouring 
promontory of Mycal¢, on the Ionian coaft, 
where an army of fixty thoufand men was 
encamped, under the commahd of Tigranes 
the Perfian. Here they drew- their gallies 
upon the "beach, according to the cuftom of 
the antients, aud furrounded them, with a 
ftrong rampart. 

Tue Greeks followed them to Mycalé, and 
landed their forces without oppofition at fome 
diftance from the Perfian camp. To encou- 
1age his troops, Leotychades is faid to have 
{pread a report, that their countrymen under 
Paufanias had totally defeated the Perfians at 
Platea; a report, which foon circulated 
through the army, and by kindling the en- 
thufiafm, contributed to the fuccefs of the 
Greeks. The confederated forces marched in 
two columns; one under the command of 
Xantippus, compofed of the Athenian, Co- 
rinthian, and Trezenian troops, held their 
courfe along the fhore; the other, confifting 
of the Lacedemonians, with the remaining al- 
lies, went by the more inland and hilly road. 
The former divifion arrived firft, and, eager 
to monopolize the glory of the day, pracceded 
immediately to attack the camp; and conducted 
che affault with fuck. celerity and vigour, that 

they 
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cH Ap, they had already entered the Perfian rampart 
XVII, before the approach of the Lacedemonians. 

Their fortunate temerity was juftified by the 
zeal and alacrity of the Afiatic Greeks. The 
native Perfians fought with determined brave~ 
ry,and fapported that military character which 
they had acquired under Cyrus the Great. 

None of the ‘other Afiatic troops feem to 
have merited the name of foldiers, accordingly 
they fhrunk in confufion before the impetuo- 
fity of the Athenians; but the Perfians ftill 
remained unconquered, when the Lacedemo- 
nians arrived: they were then overpowered, 
and almoft entirely cut off. In this battle 
the Greeks fuffered more than in any other 
during the war; and Perilaus, commander of 
the Sicyonians, was in the number of the 
flain. 

From the field cf battle there was no re- 
treat by land, but by narrow defiles over a 
mountain. To provide for his fecurity in the 
event of a defeat, the Perfian general had de- 
tached the Milefians to guard the paffes. But 
this precaution, inftead of preferving, operated 
to the deftruction of their army. While the 
Spartans purfued the fugitivesin that direction, 
the Milefians, inftead of protecting, intercepted 
their flight, and few of them efcaped from 

the 
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the general flaughter. Tigranes, general of c.# A P: 
the lane forces, and two of the principal XVII. 
naval commanders, were flain. Forty thou- 
fand Perfians remained on tHe field, befides 
thofe who were flain in the purfuit; a {mall 
remnant fled i in confufion and difmay, nor dared 
to truft to any nearer afylum thaw’ the walls of 
Sardis, at that time the refidence of the Great 
King: who might then reflect on “ the pro- 
phetic tears he fed when, he numbered his 
millions at the Hellefpont.” 

Tue victorious Greeks took poffeffion of the 
Perfian camp, fet fire to their fleet, and re- 
turned to Samos with plunder and glory. 

Wuew Xerxes heard of this double over- 
throw, and beheld in the fugitives from My- 
cal¢é the poor remains of his former greatnefs, 
he left Sardis with as great precipitation as he 
had formerly fled from Salamis; retreated to 
his diftant capital of Sufa; and to obliterate 
the remembrance of his paft difafters, gave 
himfelf up to alternate exceffes of voluptu~ 
oufnefs and cruelty. -Before his departure he 
ordered all the Grecian temples 1 in Afia to be 
pillaged and burned, an order which was fo 
faithfully executed, that nut one efcaped, ex- 
cept the temple of Diana at Ephefus. This 
mandate was not the dictate of impiety, but of 

religion, 
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CHA'P. religion, as the Magian theology prohibited 


XVI. 


the ufe of temples and images. This pious 
conflagration would procure him a chara¢ter 
for fanctity among the fubjects of his empire ; 
and perhaps too, the defire of repairing his 
treafury, exhaufted in the Grecian ‘expedition, 
by the {poil of thefe temples, might be an ad- 
ditional inducement to accelerate their deftruc- 
tion; for he found in thefe {cred edifices, and 
appropriated to his own ufe, immenie riches, 
which 'the fuperftition of kings and people had 
accumulated during a long feries of ages. 

Tue battle of Platea was fought in the 
morning, and that of Mycalé on the evening 
of the fame day: a day which humbled the 
ambition of the Afiatic monarch, and con- 
tracted the dimenfions of the Perfian empire ; 
which delivered Greece from the terrors of 
tyranny and oppreffion, and reftored the Ionian 
colonies to liberty and independence ; which, 
by refcuing Europe from the dominion of 
Afia, and marking the decided fyperiority of 
the fortner to the latter, becomes intcrefting 
and important to all fucceeding ages. 

In the league between the monarch: of Per- 
fia and the Carthaginian republic, it was 
agreed, that while Xerxes in perfon invaded 
Greece with all the forces of Afia, the Car- 

thaginians 
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thaginians fhould attack the Grecian colonies ¢ H A Pe 
in Italy and Sicily. The foundation of Car- ‘xvi. 
thage, and its rife and proge’s to commercial 
greatnefs@and naval power have been already 
eoplalied: The ambition of the Carthagi- 
nians, like that of all mercantile ftates, was 
diftinguifhed by a fpirit of mopopoly, and a 
fulpicious jealouly that othere’natiofy might 
become their rivals in Commerce or in power.’ 
Twenty-eight years before the invafion of 
Xerxes, th ney entered into d treaty with’ Rome, 
which had recently fhaken off the regal yoke, 
where the ftrongeft folicitude is expreffed to 
prevent that rifing republic from cultivating 
any correfpondence with the dependencies of 
Carthage *. 

Tur Grecian colonies in Sicily and Ftaly, 
which ina few yeas had acquired fuch wealth 
and power as to merit the appellation of 
Great Greece, with better reafon alarmed the 
jealoufy of the Carthaginian commonwealth. 
No wonder then that it beheld with pleafure 
the mutual fpirit of hottility in the Greeks 
and Peifians. The Carthaginians faw with a 
malignant joy the long and fowmidable prepa- 
rations of the Great King to punifh and fub- 





** Polyb. lb. iui. cap. 22 
Vor. I, H due 
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of Xerxes, to crufh for ever the objects of 
their hatred and their fear, entered with ea- 
gernefs into an alliance which he condefcended 
to folicit. Their preparations were in pro- 
portion to their animiofity: they collected an 
army of three hundred thoufand mien, and a 
fleet of two thoufand fhips, befides three 


‘thoufand tranfports*. Hamilcar, the braveft 


of the Carthaginian generals, commanded this 
expedition. Both parties adhered {crupuloufly 
to the conditions of the treaty, and poured 
their combined force into Magna Grecia. But 
the fuccefs did not ceepone to thefe mighty 
preparations. 

Tue Grecian colonies in Italy and Sicily 
were at this time flourifhing in arts and arms, 
and not only equalled, but exceeded the mother 
country in wealth, population, and power. 
Many caufes naturally contribute to the rapid 
progrefs of colonies recently eftablifhed in a 
favourable fituation. Almoft all thefe caufes 
combined in favour of the Achwans and Do- 
rians, the principal emigrants to Italy and Si- 
cily. They bréught toa happy climate, anda 
foil of the utmoft fertility, a knowledge of 


* Herod. lib. vii. Dict, lib. xi. 


agriculture, 
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agriculture, habits of induftry, fimplicity os 
‘manners, and an acquaintance with the theory 
of goveanment, which led to an eftablifhment 
equally remote from anarchy and defpotifm ; 
which, while it foftered a fpirit of indepen- 
dency, fhewed at the fame time the advantages 
of union and mutual fupporté” Unter thefe 
combined advantages, the Grecian colonifts 
foon became populous and powerful. At this 
period their minds were’ not corrupted, nor 
their bodies enervated by the vices atten- 
dant on riches and-luxury; they were there- 
fore the better able to repel the united attacks 
of Perfia and Carthage. 

Ir the warlike charaéter and flourifhing fitu- 
ation of Magna Grecia facilitated its defence 
againit a foreign enemy, the wifdom and vi- 
gour of the Sicilian monarch at that time ena- 
bled him to avail himfelf'of all advantages that 
offered. Eleven years before the invafion of 
Sicily, Gelon had afcended the throne of Sy- 
racufe. He had rifen from a‘private ftation 
to fovereign power; but exercifed his autho-~ 
rity with fo much wifdom and beneficence, 
that he was univerfally ftyled the Father of 
his country, and his reign was faid to have re~ 
ftored the happintefs of the golden age. He 
was ignorant of the tteaty which Xerxes hadi 
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cH AP. amatle with the Carthaginians; for the Sicilian 


XvVil. 


trestememimnaresesenpesnsce 


writers, according to Herodotus, relate, that 
he was determined to affift the Greeks, if in 
that moment of time the Carthaginians had 
not made Sicily the feat of war. , 

Tuey were invited to this ifland by Tyril- 
lus, the tyrant\gf Himera, who had been de~- 
prived of his fovereignty by the renowned 
Theron, king of Agrigentum. This laft mo- 
narch had given his.daughter in marriage to 
Gelon, and had efpoufed his niece. ‘The al- 
liance of the two ‘principal Sicilian ftates 
feemed to promife happinefs to the whole 
ifland, when the appearance of the Carthagi- 
nian armament threatened its deftruction. 
When Familcar fet fail from Carthage with 
an army of three hundred thoufand men, 
and two thoufand gallics, no ideas were en- 
tertained but thofe ofs conqueft. When they 
reached the land, they {aid the war was finifhed, 
as they dreaded no enemy but the fea. 

HAmicar landed his forces without op- 
pofition in the ample bay of Panormus, now 
Palermo, the capital of modern Sicily. The 
firt care of this brave and experienced leader 
was to fortify two camps. One was to en- 
clofe his fhips of war, which, as was then the 
cuftom, he had ordered to be drawn on fhore, 

and 
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and to be guarded by his marine forces; the. 


uther was intended for his land army. He had 
furrounded both with entrenchments and ram~ 
parts; ut no fortifications can refift valour, 
when wifdom directs its courfe, and prefence 
‘of mind*feizes the moment of action. 
THERON employed proper meafures to de-. 
fend Himera, which the Cafthagirlians were 
preparing to befiege, while Gelon was advanc- 
ing to his affiftance with an army of fifty thou- 
fand foot, and five thoufand horfe.’ On its 
march towards Himera, this army encountered 
a detachment of the enemy, and took ten 
thoufand prifoners. Among thefe was a cou- 
rier from Selinus, a city near Agrigentum, 
which had fecretly revolted to the Carthagi- 
nians. This meffenger carried a letter to Ha- 
milcar, informing him, that the cavalry he 
demanded would be fent on a certain day. 
Gelon, who excelled in policy as well as 
courage, formed a {tratagem on this difcovery, 
which was equally bold and fortunate. He 
ordered a chofen body of his own troops to 
advance during the night to the camp of 
the Carthaginians, and to psefent themfelves 
to Hamilcar in the morning, as his auxiliaries 
from Selinus. 
On the appointed day, Hamilcar was of- 
H 3 fering 
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cH A P. fering a folemn facrifice to the ftern divinity of 
XVII. Tyre and Carthage, who delighted in human 
————"_ blood ; his‘ foldiers, attentive only to the hor- 
rid act, ftood by filent and unarmed. Whe ca- 
valry of Gelon were admitted without fufpi- 
cion. While Hamilcgr was immclating a no- 
ble youth to the fanguinary demon of fuper- 
ftition, they ftaybed him with a dagger, and 
iaftantly fet fire to the fleet. Sentinels, pofted 
on the adjacent hills, notified‘ to Gelon the 
fuccefs of his cavalry, who availed himfelf of 
this favourable conjuncture to lead his army 
again{t the fecond camp, which at firft made 
a gallant refiftance ; but when they heard that 
Hamilcar was flain, and beheld the conflagra- 
gration of their fleet, they no longer thought 
of refiftance but of flight. A dreadful ca- 
nage enfued. A hundred and fifty thoufandmen 
are faid to have fallen in the field, or in the 
puriuit. The remainder retired to an emi- 
nence, but provifions failing, they furrendered 
at difcretion. Twenty fhips of war efcaped 
the flames, and attempted to regain the Car- - 
thaginian harbours: but they were overtaken 
by a ftorm, and all the crews perifhed, except 
a few individuals, who faving themfelves in a 
{mall boat, conveyed the melancholy tidings 

to Carthage. 
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Tue fpoils taken on this occafion were of cH A P. 


immenfe value. Gelon employed the greater’ 


part of them in adorning the temples in Sy- 
racufe. ° A prodigious number of prifoners 
was alfo taken, who were diftributed among 
the citie’ in Sicily, in proportion to the num- 
ber of ttoops they had refpectively raifed on 
this memorable occafion. fccording to the 
cuftom of antient war, after putting irons on 
their feet, they employed them. in cultivating 
the lands, and in building magnificent edifices 
for the utility and embellifhment of Syra- 
cufe and Agrigentum *. 

Aut the tyrants of Sicily now courted the 
friendfhip of Gelon; and the Carthaginians, 
who trembled within their walls, fent am- 
baffadors to fue for peace. Not elated by 
fuccefs, Gelon received them with no marks 
of exultation, and offered them peace on the 
following conditions: “* That they fhould 
pay two thoufand talents of filver, to be di- 
vided among the cities which had contributed 
to the expences of the war; that they fhould 
erect two temples, one in Carthage, another 
in Syracufe, where this treaty fhould be de- 
pofited; and that thenceforth they fhould 


* Cicero Orat. 4th in Vesrum. 
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éu ap abftain from the horrid and deteftable prac- 
xvit. ‘tice of profaning their altars by offering hu- 

-———-——— man facrifices to the gods.” 

Sucu a fhining inftance of philanthropy 
was more honourable,than viGory; the fplen- 
dor of conqueft diftppears amidf “the tri- 
umph of virtue, and we forget the hcro when 
we behold the iNend of mankind. 

ReTuRNING to Syracufe after fo glorious 
a victery, he convened the affembly of the 
people, ind ordered all the citizens to appear 
in arms. He himfelf entered the afiembly 
unarmed, and without attendants, to render 
an account of his conduct. He reprefented 
to them the various meafures of his govern- 
inent, the ufes to which he applied the pub- 
lic money with which he was intrufted, and 
the manner in which he had exercifed the 
fovereign authority to which he was raifed ; 
adding, that if they ‘had any juft reafons to 
criminate his conduct, his perfon and life 
were at their difpofal. The profound filence 
with which they liftened to his recital was 
fuccecded by public acclamations from all 
quarters; and the names of Saviour, Benc- 
factor, and Fathe: of his country, were loudly 
repeated by a grateful and happy people. 
The Syracufans, though jealous of their liber- 


ty, 
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ty, perpetuated his power as their king, andc Ha p. 
pafled a decree, conveying the crown to his “xvit. 
brother after his deceafe. When the object 
of kings is to promote the happinefs of their 
kingdoms, they acquire abfolute power over 
the hearts’of their people? 

Tur unlimited authority with which the 
Syracufins invefted Gelon, efubled "him to 
render them mgre important fervices. He 
is one of the few characters recorded in hif- 
tory, who, after acquiring the fceptfe of a 
fovereign, and the laurel of a conqueror, be- 
came a greater and a better man. Having 
no mere enemies to fear, he relinquifhed the 
projects of ambition, and ftudied to make his 
kingdom flourifh by the labours of induftry, 
and the works of peace. He conferred the 
rights of citizens on ten thoufind foreigners, 
who had ferved under his ftindard with va~ 
lour and fidelity ; and by incorporating them 
with the community, added to the popula- 
gion of the capital, and augmented the power 
of the ftute. The encouragement of agri- 
culture was to him an object of government. 
Accuftomed to walk in the fields, he fre- 
quently honoured the hufbandmen by his 
prefence, and animated them by his conver- 

{ation ; 
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eH <P, fation; appearing at their head with lef 
XVI3.* pomp, but with more real dignity than when 
mmm On other occafions he marched at the head of 
armies. He encouraged the cultivation of 
the fine arts as well as the neceffary. Under 
his patronage and direction, the eapital was 
adorned with Carthaginian fpoils; and thofe 
works of ingenuity were produced, which in 
«the age of Cicero were efteemec among the 

moft precious monuments of antiquity *. 

Tue golden médals of Gelon, which are 
ftill preferved, and of the fineft workmanfhip, 
juftify the panegyric of the Roman orator. 

He confidered the poffeffion of fove- 
reignty as an obligation to defend the {tate ; 
and thought himéelf a king only for the good 
of his people. Diimiffing the pomp, pa- 
‘rade, and licentioufnefs of royalty, he affumed 
its cares and its toils; but found his zeal for 
the public welfare arnply compenfated by the 
fupreme delight of conferring happinefs on 
millions. Unfortunately for Syracufe, he. 
died after a fhort reign of feven years, two 
years after the victories which he obtained 
over the Carthaginians. He was but juft 


* Cicero in Verr. 
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fhewn to Sicily, to exhibit the pattern of ¢C uA P, 
wife and a good king. He was interred XVID. 
without pomp, according to his own defire 3 "~~" 
and what pomp could equal the procefiion of 
a whole people in tears following his corle 
twenty miles to the tomb? 

A spPLeNDID maufoleum was erected by 
the people to his memory, furrounded with 
nine towers of furprizing height and magni- 
ficence, and he Was honoured with that reli- 
gious veneration which was paid to demi-gods 
and heroes. The Carthaginians afterwards 
demolifhed the maufoleum, and Agathocles 
the towers; but neither violence, envy, nor 
time, could extinguifh the glory of his name, 
or abolith the memory of his heroic virtues 
and beneficent actions, which reverence and 
gratitude had engraved on the hearts of the* 
Sicilians. 

In a fiatue raifed to perpetuate his fame, 
the monarch was forgot in the virtues of the 
man. They reprefented him in the habit ofa 
fimple citizen, fuch as he had appeared in the 
affembly of the people, when he gave an ac- 
count of his adminiftration. A fingular fate 
attended this ftatue, and worthy of the mo- 
tives for which it was erected. A hundred 
and thirty years after this period, Timoleon 

reftored 
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cH A Pp. reftored the Syracufans to their liberty, and in 

XVII: order to erafe all traces of their former ty- 
rannical government, he fold p.blicly the fta- 
tues of thofe princes by whom they had been 
oppreffed; but he firft brought them to 
trial as fo many eriminals, and *they were 
all unanimoufly condemned, the itatue of Ge- 
lon excepted, which found an eloquent advo- 
cate in the grateful admiration which the citi- 
zens entertained for that great man, whofe 
virtues they revered as if he had been ftill 
alive. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


From the Conclufion of the PERSIAN fo the 
Commencement of the PELOPONNESI ANWAR. 


TL HE period which elapfed from the con- 
clufion of the Perfian to the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian yar, forms the moft 
Uluftrious wra in the hiftory of Greece. While 
the republics of the mother country triumphed 
over the fallen myriads of Afia. Their prof- 
perous fettlements on the Adriatic and the 
Heilefpont intimidated the Larbarians of Eu- 
rope; the fouthern colony of Cyrene checked 
the ferocity of the Libyans; and their flou- 
rifhing defcendants in Sicily obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Carthaginians, at that 
time the moft powerful people in the weftern 
world. While the north, fouth, eaft, and weit 
bowed to the commanding genius of Greece, 
one republic, whofe whole» territory was 
fcarcely equal to a French province, or an 
Englith county, rifing to a fudden fuperiority 
ever the reft, ftood oppofed to the whole 

weight 
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cua. weight of the Perfian empire, conducted the 
XVIII. ‘war with extraordinary fuccefs, and at laft im- 
“—-——~ pofed conditions of peace as glorious and be- 
neficial to the republic as they were humi- 
liating and ignominious to the Gyeat King. 
Athens, which now rofe to the command of 
Greece, erected, in a fhort period of time, an 
extenfive though a divided and difcontiguous 
empire. This {mall but ambitious ftate had 
fettlerients on the ¢hores of Thrace and Ma- 
cedonia, had fupreme dominion in the Euxine 
and Aigean feas, and extended her {way from 

Cyprus to the Thracian Bofphorus. 

Durinc this eventful and fplendid period, 
the genius and tafte of the Greeks were as 
con{picuous as their valour and patriotifm ; and. 
Athens flourifhed in arts, while the triumphed 
in arms. A hiftory of the-events that contri- 
buted to this age of glory, which has enlight- 
ened and refined all fucceeding ages, muft be 
given not by general defcriptiori, but in par~ 
ticular detail. 

WueEn the victories at Platea and Mycald 
had put an end to the Median war, the firft 
care of the Athenians was to bring home theit 
fatnilies and effects from the ifles of Salamis 
and Agia. Returning to their native foil, 
they now began to raife their city from itg 

3 ruins, 
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ruins, and to rebuild it on a larger fcalg. CHAR, 
Works of public utility were preferred to thofe Xvr1i. 
of private convenience. In order to defend ————— 
Athens from future attacks, it was propofed to 
furround it with walls of an extraordinary 
height*. ° The partial Sonfederacy of the 
Greeks, which was cemented only by their 

fears, was diffolved by the happy conclufion of 

the Perfian war ; and the jealoufy of Sparta at 

the growing power and reputation of Athens 

now began to appear. This imperious and 
domineering ftate, little difpofed to bear a ri-~ 

val; had always watched the movements, and 
checked the rifing greatnefs of Athens. Jealous 

even of the liberty of the Athenians, after 

the banifhment of the Pififtratide, the Spar- 

tans attemptcd to re-eftablifh Hippias on the 

throne. It was not to be expected that 

they could forgive them the victory at Sala- 

mis, and the glory of having delivered Greece 

from the Perfian yoke, Jealous with regard 

to the future, as well as envious of the patt, 

they dreaded the confequences of their new ac- 

quired maritime power; and were afraid that 

they might affume on land the’ fame fupetio- 

rity which they had difplayed at fea, and fi- 

nally deptive Sparta of that authority and 


® Thueyd, lib. i, 8. 90, Com. Nep. Themift. vit. 
pre- 
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over the reft of Greece. Hence, when 
Athens began to rife from its ruins, they re- 
monttrated againit its walls and fortifications, 
under the pretence that the Pelopunnefus 
fhould be the only place of refuge to all the 
Grecian ftates againft a foreign saver: ; and 
that a “City fo fortified ere in the event of 
another invafion, become a fortrcfs to the 
Perfians. Themiftocles (concerning ‘whom 
hiftory’obferves a profound filence during the 
laft year of the war) eafily penetrated ce true 
delign of the Laccdemonians, though con- 
cealed under the fpecious muk of public 
good, and perfuaded his countrymen to clude 
the Spartan artifice by fimilar policy. The 
fenate of the five hundred declared to the 
Spartan ambaffadors that Athens would take 
no ftep which was not confiftent with the good 
of the whole, and promifed foon to give a fa- 
tisfactory account of their “meafures by an 
embafly to Sparta. The Spartan deputies 
having returned, Themiftocles was appointed 
ambaffador to Lacedrmon, and according to 
a previous arraagment, was to be followed at 
a proper time by Ariftides, whofe character 
was equally refpected in both commonwealths, 
and by Lyficles, an orator of diftinguifhed 
abilities. . The Athenian fortifications were 

2 now 
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now carried on with the utmoft expedition. cH A P: 
The rich and poor, freemen and flaves, fe- XVIII. 


nators and -artificers, women and children, 
all conttibuted their efforts to the patriotic 
work with unceafing perfeverance, by night as 
well as day. The ruins of their edifices, 
temples,’and even tombs, were employed as 
materials on this preffing occafion ; and near 
a hundred yeags afterwards, the heteroge- 
neous appearance of the, wall plainly {poke 
the manner in which it had been erected *. 
TuemistToctes, under the pretence that 
he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, had 
delayed to declare his commiffion. At this 
time fome perfons from Athens brought in- 
formation of what was carrying on in that 
rival city. Not difconcerted with this intel- 
ligence, nor with the confequent reproaches 
of the Lacedemonians, Themiftocles affirmed, 
with his ufual addrefs, “* That it was below 
the dignity of Sparta to liften to the tales of 
unknown perfons; that the fidelity of Athens 
ought not to be fufpected; and that the truth 
fhould be inyeftigated on the fpot.”’ This be- 
ing feconded by the Ephori, (whom Themif- 
tocles had gained by feafonable prefents) the 


* Thucydid. lib. 1, cap. 89. 
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cH AP. Spartans confented to fend a fecond embaffy 
XVIII. to Athens, and fome of their moft refpectable 
citizens in the number. 

WueEn thefe deputies arrived at‘Athens, 
they were detained as hoftages for the fafe 
return of Themiftdcles and his colleagues, 
who now had brought him the ‘long-ex- 
pected tidings that the fortifications were 
finifhed. Diffimulation was, no longer ne- 
ceffary to the Athenian ambafladors: The- 
miftocles therefore, in the name of the reft, 
boldly declared to tie Spartan afflembly, that 
the Athenians, in fortifying their city with 
ftrong walls, had only exercifed the common 
rights of nature in providing for thei own 
fecurity; that after having performed fuch 
fignal and effectual fervices to all Grecce, 
it was an infult to fufpect them of any in- 
tentions that were not honourable to them- 
felves and bencficial to the common caufe; 
that they were now in a condition to defend 
their city againft enemics, whether foreign or 
domeftic ; and that it was not much to the 
honour of the Lacede#monians, that they 
fhould defire ts eftablith their fuperiority, 
not on their own ftrength, but the weaknefs of 
their allies. * 

* Diodor. lib. xi, p. 437. Juftin. hb. ii. cap. 1g. 
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Tue Lacedemonians diffembled their re- cH A P. 
fentment, and the ambaffadors on ,both fides XVIII. 
returned to their refpedtive cities. 

THEMISTOCLES, ever intent to increafe 
the power of the republi¢, and to raite Athens 
to the command of Gréece, urged his coun~ 
trymen ‘to finifh the new harbougeat the 
Pirxus, as the antient harbour of Phalerium 
was too inconfiderable to anfwer the purpofes 
of a commercial nation., The Pirzus, from 
its natural advantages, which could eafily be 
improved by art, was capable of forming a 
more commodious itation for the Athenian 
navy; and, poffefling three {pacious havens, 
could contain above four hundred veffels, 
From the time he firft entered on office, he 
projected this great undertaking, and was cars 
rying it on with vigour, when the progrefs 
was intcrrupted by the Perfian invafion. 
Notwithftanding the oppofition of Sparta, 
the work now advanced with rapidity, and 
by the joint efforts of the citizens, was 
brought to a fortunate conclufion in the courfe 
of a year. The wails were formed of {tones 
of a prodigious fize, firmly joined by iron 
bars, and fo thick as to admit two chariots 
a-breaft on the jummit. The Pireus gra-~ 
dually became a populous town, and was after- 
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CHA P..wards cohnected with the city by what were 


XVIII. 


termed the /oug walls, begun by Cimon and 
finifhed by Pericles. 

Tue whole circumference of the Athenian 
fortifications, including thefe walls, and the 
circuit of the ancient city, amounted to about 
eighteens: Englith miles. 

THemistocies likewife procured a de- 
cree of the people to augment the fleet an- 
nually hy the addition of twenty fhips; and 
obtained particular privileges and immuni- 
ties to be granted fo artifans and failors, in 
order to encourage their refort to Athens. 
The obje& of this able politician was to 
dire@ the efforts of his countrymen to en- 
creafe their maritime power, and to obtain 
the empire of the fea. Elated with the ex- 
traordinary fuctefs which had attended their 
arms when acting in their own defence, the 
Greeks now began to wage offenfive war 
againft the Perfians, and to meditate victories 
in the very heart of Afia. Though many of 
the Grecian colonies had recovered their 
freedom during the conteft, Perfian garrifons 
till kept pofteffion of fome of their fea-ports 
in the Hellefpont, the Propontis, and the 
fi gean ifles. Fifty Peloponnefian fhips com- 
manded by Paufanias, and thirty Athenian, 

led 
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Jed by Ariftides and Cimon, being goined by | 


various {quadrons from the Greek cities of 
Afia, fwept the eaftern thores of the Mediter- 
ranean, "and delivered the ifland of Cyprus 
from the Perfian yoke;, then returning near 
two hundred leagues towards the weft, and 
proceeding northward to the Bofghorus of 
Thrace, they attacked Byzantium. That ci- 
ty, fo celebrated in following ages, had been 
founded by a colony of. Megareans, had be- 
come populous and flourifhing, but was now 
opprefied and enflavede by the Perfians. It 
feems to have been confidered by them as a 
place of great importance, and was therefore 
defended with unufual vigour. The fiege 
was long and obftinate; it fell at laft by 
ftorm into the hands of the Greeks. Many 
Perfians of the higheft diftinction were taken 
prifoners, and the conquerors were enriched 
by the fpoils of that opulent city. 

Hiruerto the Spartans had kept the 
lead in the confederacy. Paufanias their king 
was ftill vefted with the fupreme command: 
the allies collectively ftill fubmitted to their 
jurifdiction ; but now thefe powers were to 
pafs over to the Athenians, 

As long as the Grecian ftates contended 
only with one another, and waged petty 

13 wars 
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wars upon the continent, Sparta, whofe form 
of government had been firft eftablifhed, held 
the afcendancy in Greece; but when the 
neceflity appeared of equipping a great fleet 
to defend their coafts»from invafion, and the 
bolder project was formed of carrying the war 
into Aka, the Athenians began to open their 
eyes to their fituation ; the idea of maritime 
power, fuggefted and enforced by Themifto- 
cles, was purfued ky the people; and the 
poverty of Sparta prevented her from con- 
tending with Athens for the empire of the 
fea. A revolution then took place in Greece, 
and from that period the republic of So- 
Jon has the advantage over that of Lycur- 
gus. 

THe power of a kingdom or common- 
wealth depends not only on its own conftitu- 
tion and ftrength, but on the changes which 
take place in the neighbouring ftates. As 
innovations, and even improvements, were 
prohibited by the laws of Lycurgus, Sparta 
could not keep pace with the other republics, 
and had no other method of preferving her 
antient influence but by endeavouring to de- 
prefs her neighbours. 

Tuis natural progrefs of things was accele- 
rated by the corruption of the Lacedemonian 

commander, 
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commander, and the diftinguifhed merits of cu A Pp. 
the two Athenian leaders, The inftitutions * XVII 
of Lycurgus, or rather the original cuftoms “~~~ 
of the Dorians, which he endeavoured to ren- 
der perpetual in his commonwealth, were fo 
adverfe to the manners*of nations who were 
refined, or running the gareer of refinement, 
that intercourfe with flrangers, either abroad 
or at home, was ftrictly prohibited by law, 
The fingularity of Spartap manners could only 
be preferved by their infulated fituation. The 
long continuance of the Perfian war, and the 
familiar acquaintance with Afiatic luxury in- 
troduced by that event, tended to relax the fe- 
verity of Spartan difcipline, and to open an en- 
trance to ambition without principle, and diffi- 
pation without tafte. The fame of Paufanias, 
which hitherto had fhone fo bright, now 
fuffered a total eclipfe. The large divifion of 
the Perfian fpoils allotted to him after the 
battle of Platwa raifed him above the rank of 
a Spartan citizen, above that equality which 
the rigid laws of Lycurgus demanded. The 
diforders arifing from a fudden flow of pro- 
{perity, incident to the beft minds, were in- 
creafed in Paufanias by its continuance, and in 
particular by his recent victory at Byzantium. 
Tired of being the fubje@, though the ruler 
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cH ap, of Sparta, he afpired to become the tyrant of 
xviit. Greece, through the. affiftance of Xerxes. 
For this pur pote he fet at liberty the Perfian 
nobles taken in the fiege of Byzantium, and. 
committed them to the care of Gongylus the 
Eretrian, with a letter to Xerxes, in which 
he promifed to deliver Sparta, and all Greece, 
into his hands, on condition of receiving his 
daughter in marriage, and beipg appointed to 
govern this new proyince in tne Perfian em- 
pire. Xerxes gave a favourable anfwer to 
thefe propofals, remitted large fums of money 
to gain over the Grecian leaders, and appointed 
Artabazus to affift in accomplithing the revo- 
lution. 

INTOXICATED with the dreams of ambi- 
tion, and dazzled with the profpect of fu- 
ture greatnefs, Paufanias on a fudden aflumed a 
new character, and affected a different beha- 
viour. Ambitious without policy, he could 
‘not conceal his defigns till the moment of 
execution; but exchanged at once the fim- 
plicity and frugality of the Spartan life for 
the magnificent manners and fuperb luxuries 
of Perfia. . He was furrounded by a guard of 
Perfians, became dithcult of accefs to the 
other commanders, and difplayed the equi- 
page and ftate of an eaftern defpot; he re-~ 
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guired extraordinary honours to be paid to his 
perfon, treated the allies with infufferable in-, 
folence, and by the tenor of his whole con- 
duct rendered the Spartan dominion odious to 
all the confederates. 

“Tue Jonians in particular complained, 
that they ‘had been no fooner delivered from 


the fetters of Perfian tyranny, than they had. 


been fubjected ta the more fevere and oppref- 
five domination of Sparta.» The fecret com- 
parifon which they formed between this 
haughty, iunperious, and ‘tyrannical conduét, 
and the juftice, moderation, and affability of 
Arutides and Cimon, induced the allies, with 
one conient, to abjure the defpotic authority of 
Sparta, and range themfelves under the gene~ 
rous protection, and gentle dominion of Athens. 
To the honour of the Spartans, they had the 
moderation, or magnanimity, or policy, to re- 
nounce their claim to the fuperiority which 
they had hitherto exercifed over the reft of the 
Greeks. The Ephori, who faw that their in- 
ftitutions were in danger, waved for a while 
all other confiderations, and fullenly acqui- 
¢fced in the fupremacy of Athens *. 
Accusep of having carried on a treafon- 


* Jfocrat. Panathen, 
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able correfpondence with the enemy, Paufa- 
nias was recalled by the fenate of Sparta to 
give an account of his conduct. | Sufficient 
evidence of malverfation was found, though 
not enough to conwict him of treafon; and by 
diftributing a portion of his prodigious wealth 
among his judges, he was only fined, and dif- 


miffed from his office. The Spartans, to re- 


move the odium which the infolence of a 
fingle tyrant had excited among the allies, fub- 
ftituted in his place feveral commanders with 
divided authority. Paufauias returned in a pri- 
vate capacity with thefe officers to Byzantium, 
and again re{umed the pomp of Perfian man- 
ners, and renewed his fecret practices with 
Artabazus. His increafing arrogance and vic- 
lence rendering him obnoxious to the Athe- 
nians, he was obliged to retire to Colonne, a 
city of Troas. There he received an order 
from the Ephori, bearing the folemn form of 
the Scytale *, to return to Sparta, under the pe- 


* The Scytalé was a fmall flip of Parchment, rolled on 
wood, and then ftamped with the decree of the common- 
wealth. Fvery Spartan in authority had a tally, which cor- 
refponded with this roller, and upon receiving any com- 
mands from the fenate, purporting to be in form of the 
feytalé, he rolled the parchment on his tally, and if the 
wutung kept its proper arrangement, he was certain that 
the command was authentic. 
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nalty of being declared a public enemy, and 
traitor to his country. He complied with the 
fummons, and on his return was brought to 
trial before the judges. He was a fecond time 
acquitted, and fet at liberty, partly by the influ- 
ence of his enormous Wealth, and partly 
through the deficiency of legal evideace, it 
being the eftablithed cuftom of the Ephori 
never to condema a Spartan to death without 
a fulland direct proof of the crime laid to 
his charge. This was at laft furnithed by the 
conduct of Paufanias. One of his flaves, en- 
trufted with a letter from his mafter to Arta- 
bazus, having obferved that none of the cou- 
riers employed in this intercourfe ever re- 
turned, broke open the letter, and there found 
the ufual hint to difpatch the bearer. This 
writing he carried to the Ephori, who advifed 
him to take refuge in the temple of Neptune ; 
thither he was foon followed by Paufanias, to 
interrogate him concerning his conduét ; while 
the Ephori, who were concealed in a corner of 
the temple, overheard their mutualconfeffions, 
and found fufficient grounds of conviction from 
the teflimony of the traitor himfelf. The 
hallowed edifice prevented him from being im~ 
mediately feized; he was permitted to retire 
in fafety; and having private notice that his 

life 
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cu ae. life wasin danger, he took refuge in the tem- 

XVIII. pleof Minerva. It was held unlawful to take 
him by violence from this afylum; but the 
entrance to the fane was blocked up by 
ftones ; the walls were furrcunded by guards, 
and Paufanias perifhed by famine. 

Tue death of this traitor did not reftore 
his country to her antient pre-eminence in 
Greece. A few of the Petopoanefian ftates 
acknowledged the dominion of Sparta, and 
fubmitted to the authority of the comman- 
ders who fucceeded Paufanias ; all the other 
members of the confederacy unanimoufly 
ranged themfelves under the ftandard of A- 
thens, and entrufted the command of the con- 
federated fleet to the calm wifdom and con- 
firmed virtue of Ariftides. The management 
of the national treafury of Greece was com- 
mitted to the fame uncorrupted and benevo- 
lent hands. Hitherto the contributions of 
money neceflary for carrying on the war 
againft the Perfians had been impofed by the 
Spartans ; but in proportions fo inadequate to 
the ref{pective ability and opulence of the fe- 
veral cities as occafioned frequent animofities 
and contentions. The virtuous Ariftides ex- 
ercifed this difficult and delicate office with no 
lefs prudence than equity. The whole an- 
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nual fax amounted to four hundred and fixty 
talents*, and it was proportioned with fuch 
accuracy and unpartiality, that all the ftates 
acquiefced without a murmur. 

Wui te Atiftides was advancing the intereft, 
and enjoying the confidence of his country 
abroad, Themiftocles was doomed to feel its 
ingratitude and capricioufnefs at home. His 
unboynded paflion for power, and his too fre- 
quently reminding the Athenians of the fignal 
fervices he had rendered to the republic, pro- 
voked the refentment of a giddy multitude, 
and he was banifhed by the oftracifm. 

THIs temporary ingratitude of the Athe- 
nians would not probably have been of long 
duration, and Themiftocles would have foon 
regained his confequence at Athens, had not 
the Spartans, at this critical periud, accufed 
him of having been an accomplice with Pau- 
fanias, and demanded his perpetual banifh- 
ment or death as the only adequate punifh- 
ment for his crimes. 

THEMISTOCLEs was at this time an un- 
popular character at Athens; the infolent de~ 
mand was therefore too eafily complied with, 
although the accufation was unfupported by 


* About ninety thoufand pounds, 
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proof. It is true that Paufanias had difclofed 
his deiigns to Themiftocles after he was ex- 
pelled his country; and painting the inju 
tice and ingratitude of the Athenians in the 
{trongeft colours, had prefied him to join in 
the confpiracy; but Themiftocles rejected 
the propofal with indignation, and refufed to. 
join in the plot, though he concealed what 
*had been entruftcd to him as a fecret. He 
anf{wered by letter to the calumnies with 
which he had been charged, and reprefented 
te the Athenians “ That, as he had ever been 
paffionately fond of ruling, and would fuffer 
no man to lord it over him, they might judge 
of the probability of his forming a defign to 
deliver up himfelf and all Greece to the ty- 
ranny of enemies and barbarians.” 

Havinc been informed that the Athe- 
nian people, convinced of his guilt, had ordered 
him to be feized, that he might be tried by 
the Amphictyonic affembly, he retired to the 
ifland of Corcyra, and from thence to Epirus. 
Finding himfelf fil puriued by the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedemonians, he took refuge at the 
court of Admetus, king of the Moloth, who 
had retained the deepeft refentment againft 
him, becaufe the Athenians had refufed him 
their aid, while Themiftocles was in the ple- 
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nitude of his power. Struck however at fee- 
ing the greateft man of Greece, and the con- 
gueror of Afia, in his power, that prince re- 
ceived him with generofity, and refolved to 
protect him. But Sparta ne Athens having 
thicatened ’Admetus with! war, Themittocles 
was compelled to feek another afylum, and 
ventured to retire to Perfia, where a reward 
of two hundred tglents had been offered to any 
one who would deliver him pip. His character, 
the revolutions in his fortune, the verfatility 
of his genius, and his facility in learning the 
Janguage, and adopting the manners of the 
Perfians, recommended him to the new king 
Artaxerxes, who gave hima palace to live in, 
married him to a noble lady, and loaded him 
with favours and honours. 

AxttTuoucsy there be no fufficient reafon 
to charge him with treafon, he had been re- 
markably attentive to increafe his private for- 
tune, looking upon wealth as a ftep to power. 
His friends had fecured, and remitted to him 
his moft valuable effects ; yet it is faid he left 
property in Athens to the amount of a hun- 
dred talents *. 

From the eagernefs and rapacity with 


* About twenty thoufand pounds. 
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which this was feized by the Athenians, we 
may fairly conclude that to his riches he in a 
great meafure owed his condemnation. 
Wuite Paufanias was punifhéed for his 
crimes, and Themittocles was banifhed on ac- 
count of his celebrity, his power, and his opu- 
lence, Ariftides died of old age, to the uni- 
verfal regret of his countrymen. He re- 
mained in honourable poverty while he fu- 
perintended the public treafury, and had all 
the wealth of Greece at his difpofal. The 
republic at his death boie the expences of his 
funeral. His fon Lyfimachus was educated, 
and his daughters were married and portioned 
ut the public expence. Plato delineates his 
character in a fingle expreffion, “ Themifto- 
cles, Cimon, and Pericles, adorned the city 
with {plendid edifices, porticoes, and ftatues ; 
Ariftides ftudied to fill Athens with virtue.” 
By the banifhment of Themiftocles, and 
the death of Ariftides, the conduct of the 
Perfian war devolved on Cimon, the fon of 
Miltiades. His filial affection in difcharging 
the fine impofed on his father, in order to 
obtain the privilege of burying his dead body, 
early introduced him to the public efteem. 
In the two memorable engagements at Sala- 
mis and Plateza, he fignalized his valour, and 
attracted 
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attratted the admiration cf his country. Arif- 
tides conceived an affe@ionate regard for this 
young hego, and difcerned in his early efforts a 
capacity for the moft important offices of the 
ftate. To the talents requifite for public af- 
fairs, he added the fofter qualities of private 
life; and, while his courage and conduét, di- 
rected by juftice and moderation, conciliated 
the jarring interefts of the confederated forces, 
his amiable difpofition, and’ indulgent huma- 
nity, endeared him to his fellow citizens. 
The firft operations of the fleet under his 
command were directed againft the towns of 
Eion and Amphipolis, fituated on the coaft 
of Thrace, near the river Strymon. Amphi- 
polis was taken, and, as the country was fruit- 
ful, he eftablifhed there a colony, confifting of 
ten thoufand Athenians. Eion made an ob- 
ftinate refiftance, and its fingular fate deferves 
to be recorded. It was in the power of Boges, 
the Perfian governor, to have capitulated, and 
to have retired tS Afia with his family and all 
his effets; but this he reckoned inconfiftent 
with the zeal and fidelity he owed to his fo- 
vereign, and determined to perifh rather than 
furrender. The city was affaulted with fury, 
and defended with the moft perfevering bra- 
very. Driven to defgair“at laft by famine, he 
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cHap. with his companions mounted the walls, and 
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threw all their gold and filver into the Stry- 
mon; then defcending, they fet fire to a fu- 
neral pile, into which they threw their wives 
and children, after they had flain them with 
their own hands, and then defperately rufhed 
themfelves into the burning pile*. 

Tut whole coaft of Europe, which had 
been fubject to the Perfians, now yielded to 
the Grecian arms. Cimon, with the Athe- 
nian reinforcements, with thofe of the various 
lands, and the maritime towns of the Ionian 
coafi, found his fleet augmented to the num- 
ber of three hundred gallies, and therefore in 
a ccndition to purfue the enemy into Atia. 

He failed dire@tly towards the coaft uf Ca- 
ria, and, affifted by the natives, reduced, in a 
fhort time, all the Pertian fortreffes in that 
piovince. lLycia foon afterwards yielded te 
ihe conqueror. Plafelis alone, fecretly aided 
by the Chians, who ferved in the fleet of Ci- 
mon, made an obftinate refiftance; but they 
were at laft obliged to capitulate, to pay a 
contribution of ten talents, and join their 
whole naval force to the Grecian armament. 

AFier the affaffination of Xerxes, by Ar- 


® Diod, Sic. lib. iit, Plat. in Cimon. 
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tabanus, captain of his guards, his third fon CHAP. 
Artaxerxes, known by the appellation of XVIII. ' 
Longimanus, was raifed to the throne. The 
dangers which threatened a {ceptre, acquired 
by intrjgue and affaflinktion, occupied the 
beginning of his reign, and prevented him 
from turning his attention to the Grecian 
conquefts and invafion, But after he was 
firmly feated on "the throne, he began to think 
of {topping the progrefs of the Giceks in 
the leffer Afia. Having ,recovered the ifland 
of Cyprus, he meditated the defence of Pam- 
phylia, which lay open to the attacks of the 
enemy. For this purpofe he collected a 
numerous army on the banks of the Eu- 
rymedon, while his fleet, of four hundred 
fail, was ordered to approach the mouth 
of that river, to co-operate with the Jand 
army. 

Tue enterprife which Artaxerxes had fore- 
fecn, was now undertaken by Cimon. The 
Grecian ficet, confifting of two hundred and 
fifty gallies, engaged the Perfian near the coaft 
of Cyprus. The engagement was obftinate 
and blocdy. The barbarian fleet was at lait 
defeated, and, being vigoroufly purfued to 
the coaft of Cyprus, the veffels were aban- 
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of the conquerors*. 

Cimon had now on board his fleet above 
twenty thoufand Perfians. The army, which 
was encamped on tht banks of the Euryme- 
don, were ftill ignorant of the battle, and its 
confequences. From thefe circumftances the 
{intuitive difcernment of Cimon conceived a 
ftratagem for furprifing the Perfian camp, 
which was carried into execution on the even- 
ing of the fame day. A chofen body of 
Greeks dreffed themfelves in the Perfian ha- 
bit, and embarking in the Perfian vefiels, 
failed up the river Eurymedon. hey were 
received without fufpicion into the camp, 
as countrymen and friends. Having thus 
gained admiffion, on a Grecian fignal, they 
attacked with every advantage an aftonifhed 
and unprepared enemy. When Cimon had 
penetrated to the general’s tent, the whole 
army was feized with an univerfal confterna- 
tion and panic; a few faved themfelves by 
flight, the reft fell without refiftance by the 
hands of an enemy, the more formidable from 
being unexpected and unknown. 

Havine gained two celebrated victories in 


* Thucid, lib. i. cap. 137. 
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ene day, Cimon returned in triumph to A- 
thens, with a prodigious number of prifoners, 
and the immenfe fpoils of the Perfian camp. 
After a fenth had been dedicated to Apollo, a 
confiderable part of the remainder was em- 
ployed in ftrengthening the harbour and the 
fortificattons of Athens. Cimon received a 
valuable thare as general, which he beftowed 
on the public. , He erected various ftru€tures 
for the ornament of the city; planted the 
academy with groves, laid it out in delightful 
walks, and introduced .into it a ftream of 
water. He ordered his delightful gardens and 
orchards to be at all times open to his fel- 
low citizens. He kept an abundant, but 
plain table, to which he invited all perfons : 
rich aud poor, citizens and ilrangers were 
made welcome; and he affifted with his libe- 
rality, not only particular friends, but the 
greater part of the Athenians. When he 
walked through the city, the fervants who at- 
tended him, had orders to put money privately 
into the hands of the poorer citizens; and to 
give cloaths to fuch as were in want of them. 
This magnificent liberality of Ciman was 
practifed without oftentatiun, or interefted 
motives ; for he atted fpontaneoufly not po- 
litically, and with regard to party was in- 
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bility. 

In the following year Cimon failed towards 
the Hellefpont, and, having expelled the Per- 
fians from the Thracian Cherfonefus, of which 
they had lately taken poffeffion, he laid fiege 
to Thafus, whofe inhabitants had’ revolted 
againft the Athenians. This fiege is remark- 
able for having continued three years, and for 
the obftinate refiflance of the befieged, by 
which they expefed themfelves to the fevereft 
calamities of war. It was declared a capital 
offence for any perfon to talk of {urrendering 
the city; and the women, no lefs inflexible, 
cut off their hair to make ropes for the mi- 
litary engines. The city accordingly with- 
ftood the befiegers, till famine had carried off 
nioft of its inhabitants, 

Cimon next fet fail to the fhore oppofite tc 
Thrace, and landing his troops feized on all 
the gold mines on thofe coafts, and fubdued the 
country as far as Macedonia. 

Tur Greeks were meditating an expedition 
againft the Perfian garrifons in Cyprus, in 
order to poffefs themfelves of that fertile and 
delightful ifland, when the troubles of Egypt 
opened a new career to their arms. The 
Egyptians, difgufted with a foreign yoke, re- 

volted 
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volted from Artaxerxes, and chofe Inarus, an 
advcnturous Libyan chief, for their king. 
Neither deficient in valour nor in policy, this 
prince difpatched an embaffy to Athens, re- 
quefting the affiftance of that victorious com- 
monwealth to deliver them from the odious 
yoke of: Perfian bondage, which they had 
jong felt and lamented *. 

Tue Athenians, equally defirous to hum- 
ble the pride and to fhare the fpoils of Per- 
fia, accepted the invitation with pleafure, and 
ordered their fleet of two hundred {fhips, 
which was deftined againft Cyprus, to fail 
for Egypt. Soon after their arrival in that 
kingdom, an army of three hundred thoufand 
men, under the command of Achamenes, one 
of the brothers of Artaxerxes, appeared on 
the banks of the Nile. A great battle was 
fought, in which the Perfian general and a 
hundred thoufand of his foldiers were flain. 
Thofe who efcaped fled to Memphis, the ca- 
pital of the kingdom; the victors immedi- 
ately purfued them, and foon became matters 
of two divifions of the city; but the Per- 
fians having fortified themfelves in the third, 
which, from the colour of its works, had 
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CHAR obtained the name of the white wall, a vi. 


XVIII. 





gorous fiege commenced, which was fuf- 
tained with perfeverance and obftinacy on the 
part of the befieged. ‘ 

To make.a_ diverfion of the Athcnian 
forces, Artaxerxes font ambafladors to the 
Lacedxmonians, with the moft profufe offers, 
to engage them to make war againft the 
Athenians. This offer being rejected, he 
raifed another and more formidable army than 
the former, and gave the command of it to 
Megabazus, a man equally renowned for his 
conduct and bravery. Exhaufted by the fa- 
tigues of a fevere fervice, and enfeebled by 
the difcafes of a torrid climate, Inarus was 
compelied to raife the fiege ; and, being de- 
feat.d in an .agagement, retreated with the 
remains of the allied army to Biblos, a city 
in the ifland of Profopis, which is furrounded 
by two arms of the Nile, In befieging Pro- 
fopis, the Perfians had recourfe to an extra- 
ordinary expedient; by diverting that arm of 
the Nile in which the Athenian fleet lay, 
they opened a paflage for the whole army to 
enter the ifland. Jnarus capitulated, and the 
Egyptians laid down their arms. The Greeks, 
with their ufual intrepidity, fet fire to the 
fleet, arid refolved to die fword in hand, like 


the 
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the Spartan band at the battle of Thermo- cv a p. 
pyle. Struck, perhaps alarmed with their Xvirt. 
heroic refolution, Megabazius thought it pru- 
dent to allow them to retire in fafety. They 
‘attempted to reach the Grecian fettlements 
in Cyrenaica ; but few of* them ever revifited 
their native country, the greater part perifhed 
in the burning fands of Libya. In addition to 
this feries of calamities, a reinforcement of 
fixty fhips, which the Athenians had fent to 
the aid of their countrymen in Egypt, was 
defeated and deftroyed in that very arm of 
the Nile which had already proved fo dif- 
aftrous to the Greeks. 

Tuus ended the fatal war carried on by 
the Athenians during fix years in Egypt; 
that kingdom now fubmitted to the con- 
queror, and was reunjted to tlic empire of 
Artaxerxes. 

TueEse calamities abroad, tegether with 
troubles at home, which fhall he mentioned 
in the fequel, prevented the Athenians from 
their long-projected expedition againft Cy- 
prus. They however at laft equipped a fleet 
of two hundred vefiels, which failed for Cy- 
prus under the command of Cimon. Having 
notice that the Phoenician and Cicilian fleets 
were at fea, Cimon determined to bring them 

to 
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to an engagement before they could land their 
fuccours, upon the ifland. His attack was 
fuccefsful, above a hundred fhips were taken ; 
the remainder took refuge on the coaft of 
Cilicia ; whither being purfued by the Greeks, 
they were totally defeated, and the Perfian 
detachments who marched to fupport them 
involved in their deftruction. The Grecian 
ficet returned in trivmph to Cyprus. The fiege 
of Salamis, the next objet of Cimon, proved 
unfuccefsful, from the confequenccs of a 
wound he had received in the attack of Ci- 

tium, which prevented his wonted exertion. 
TirrD with a war, in which he had fuf. 
tained fo many difafters and defeats, Artax- 
erxes fent orders to his generals to conclude 
a peace. with the Athenians. Plenipoten- 
tiaries were chofen on both fides, and the 
terms of the treaty were as honourable and 
advantageous to Athens and its allies as they 
were bumiliating to the Perfians. ‘The con- 
ditions of peace were the following :— That 
all the Grecian colonies and cities in leffer 
Afia thould be declared free and indepen- 
cent; that no Perfian fhip of war was to ap- 
pear on the feas between the Cyanean and Che- 
lidgnian iflands, that is, from the Euxine fea 
to the coaft of Pamphilia; that the armies 
of 
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of the Great King were not to approach cd ap, 
within three days journey of the fea on the xviII. 
Afiatic coaft; and that the Athenians and 
their allie$ fhould withdraw their forces from 
Cyprus, and abftain from invading the dumi-+ 
nions of the Perfian king.” 

Such was the termination of a war, which, 
from the burning of Sardis, had continued 
with little interguption during the fpace of 
fifty-one years; a war no lefs remarkable for 
its ftriking events than its important confe- 
quences, and glorious conclufion. A {mall 
but magnanimous republic, which firft refufed 
to acknowledge the ufurped authority of the 
Great King, defended its liberty againft the 
whole force of the Perfian empire, brandifhed 
jn its turn the hoftile fword, and, making Afia 
not only the feat of war but of victory, dic~ 
tated to its haughty invader the moft humi- 
liating conditions of peace. 

WuiLe the treaty was negociating, Cimon 
died of the wounds he had received at the 
fiege of Citium. He was the laft of the 
Grecian generals who performed any memo- 
rable atchievement againft the Perfians, and 
was long remembered and regretted by his 
countrymen for all the qualities which ennoble 
the hero, or adorn the man. 

THE 
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Tue fudden rife and cxtraordinary progrefs 
of the Athenian empire was not beheld with- 
out emotion and envy by the Grecian flates. 
The Spartans, in particular, were deeply af- 
feted with the rapid profperity of their an- 
tient rival. Their fall from the r former pre- 
eminence in Greece, the command of the con- 
federated allies conferred on the Atheniansy 
the valuable conquefts and celebrated vic- 
tories of Cimon,-who daily added to the 
wealth and fplendor of his country, were 
ferioufly felt by the jealous ariftocracy of 
Sparta, who had determined to make war on 
the Athenians, twenty years before the con- 
clufion of the peace with Perfia. But the 
immediate burft of their lurking animofity 
was fufpended by a calamity faudden, dreadful, 
and unexpected. A tremendous earthquake 
laid Spaita in ruins, and twenty thoufand La- 
cedemonians perifhed in this dcvaftation. To 
heighten the calamity, the flaves or helots, 
confidering this as a favourable occafion to re- 
cover their liberty, ailembled in crawds from 
the villages, and attempted to maffacre fuch as 
had efcaped the earthquake; but finding 
them affembled, and drawn up in order of 
battle, by the prudent forefight of Archi- 
damus, they retired from the capital, and, 

ftrengthened 
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ftrengthened by the Meffenians, took pof- cu a P. 
feffion of the ftrong fortrefs Ithorad, from *VIIT. 

which they continued to infeft for many 
years the territorics of Laconia. ‘The Spar- 
tans, who were not fkilful in fieges, could not 
expel this jnteftine enemy ; accordingly, in the 
third year of the war, they applied for aflift- 
ance to the Athenians, who had acquired dif- 
tinguifhed reput&tion in this branch of mili- 
tary fervice, Ephialtes the orator, who be- 
longed to the party of Pericles, maintained, 
that, fo far from affifting ‘an ambitious rival, 
they ought to congratulate themfelves upon 
her difgrace, and fuffer Sparta to be buried 
under her own ruins. The generous foul of 
Cimon adopting better maxims of policy, 
expofed the dangerous ambition that would 
thus injure the general caufe of Greece, and 
leave Athens without a counterpoife. The 
required affiftance was therefore fent under 
his command; but the Spartans, fufpicious 
that the Athenians favoured the Helots and 
Meffenians, foon difmified them, on pretence 
they were no longer wanted ; and, as the other 
auxiliaries were retained, the Athenians eafily 
penetrated their true motives, and conceived 
a juft refentment for this inftance of jealoufy 
and diftiuft. 
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cuap. By the affittance of the Pifans, and other 
XVIII. {tates hoitile to Sparta, the fortrefs of Ithomé 
held out ten years. The Lacedemorians were 
fo much exhaufted by this war, that the 
Helots and Meffenians, though at laft obliged 
to furrendcr, obtained terms which plainly in- 
dicated the enfeebled ftate of Sparta: they 
‘were permitted to retire in peace from the 
Peloponnefus with their families and effects. 
The Athenians, to punith the Spartans for 
their unjuft {ufpicions, received thefe wan- 
dering exiles with kindnefs, and affigned Nau- 
pactus, a fea-port on the Criflean gulph, for a 
place of {ettlement. 

Arcos, the next powerful republic of the 
Peloponnefus, at this time weakened by in- 
ternal commotions, could make no oppofition 
to the increafing power of Athens. From 
vaiious motives, the Argives had net joined 
the Grecian confedcracy duing the Perfian 
war. Miycenx, with the other principal 
cities in the Argive territory, either really 
moved with iidignation at this dereliction of 
the common caute, or glad of fo fair a pre- 
tence for revolt, loudly exclaimed that traitors 
to Greece were unworthy to rule over them, 
and; fupported by foreign alliance, affumed and 
mainteined independence. Similar caufes con- 
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tributed to enfeeble and lower the confidera- cH A P. 
tion of the Theban republic. The conduct X¥VII. 
of this ftgte during the Perfian invafion was 
held in deteftation by the finaller communities 
in Beotia, and they unanimoufly determined 
to thake off the Theban yoke. The The- 
bans, unable to affert their fuperiority, gave 
way for a time to the combination; but when 
they beheld the* Spartans, after the recovery 
of Ithomé, in a condition to affift them, they 
endeavoured, by promifing their moft cordial 
efforts againft the Athenians, to obtain the 
aid of Sparta to reinftate them in their former 
dominion over Bwotia. The propofal was 
accepted by the Spartan fenate, whoie paffions 
and policy were equally interefted in raifing 
a rival to Athens beyond the ifthmus. Dur- 
ing their preparations for this important pu.- 
poie, Myronides the Athenian general was 
fent with fifteen thoufand men to fupport 
the Bwotian confederacy. A decifive victory 
which he obtained near the walls of Tanagra, 
which Diodorus compares to thofe of Mara- 
thon and Platxa, eftablithed for a time the 
independency of the Botian cities, and the 
humiliation of Thebes. Pericles, who had 
now aflumed the government of Athens, 
placed Athenian garrifons in feveral of the 

8 Bootian 
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Beeotian fortrefies, and, having fent Tolmidas 
to fcour the coaft of the enemy, he next year 
appcared there in perfon, a terror and feourge 
to the Lacedamonians and their allies; but 
foon after the rafh and precipitate Tolmidas 
was totally defeated and flain in an attack 

upon Thebes; and this important check 
egiven to their career induced the Athenians 
to liften to terms of accommodation. They 
agreed, on condition that their citizens, who 
had been made prifoners in the late engage- 
ment, were reftored, to abandon their con- 
quefts in Beeotia, and to relinquith all preten- 
fions to Megara and Corinth. 

Sucn was the truce of thirty years, cons 
cluded by Chares for Athens, and Charondas 
for the allies, in the fourteenth year preceding 
the Peloponnefian war. 

Tuis treaty, although it circumfcribed the 
ambition of the Athenians in one direCtion, 
left them at liberty to purfue it in another. 
It threw no obftacle in the way of their long- 
projected {cheme of diftant domination. 

Tus defign, equally daring and magnifi- 
cent, was finally accomplithed by Pericles, 
whofe extraordinary charaéter merits a parti- 
cular delineation. 

He was defcended from the moft iluftrious 

families 
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families in Athens. His father Kantippus 
commanded at the celebrated battleoof My- 
calé, and pis mather Agarifta was niece to 
Clifthenes, who expelled the Pufiftratide. 
His education was entrufted to the firft phi- 
loidphers of the age, particularly. Anaxagoras 
of Clazomené, denominated the Intelligence, 
from his being among the firft who taught 
that all human affairs were under the direc- 
tion of a wife and benevolent Mind, who pre- 
fided over the univerfe. From the ftudy of 
philofophy, which was then confined to a 
few, he derived an elevation of mind anda 
dignity of character, which prepared him to 
act a fuperior part in public life: but, though 
attached to this {cience, he did not lofe the 
ftatefman in the philofopher; but felecting 
what was ufeful to his future purpofes, gave 
his chief application to the ftudy of elo- 
quence, the great engine of influence and 
power in a popular government. He pof- 
feffed a natural elocution, which he cultivated 
and refined with all the graces of art. A 
ftriking dignity of manner and deportment, 
an uncommon elevation of {entimept, an ani- 
mated elegance ofjftile, accompanied with 
the graces of a melodious voice, operated like 

Vou. II. L enchantment 
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cH AP. enchantment on the Athenian affembly ; and 
XVI11. raifed him to a kind of abfolute power in the 
wus Hearts of the people. The cotemposary poets 
aflerted that he lightned, thundered, and 

agitated all Greece. 

‘Fue dawn ot fuch fuperior talents, inftead 
of contributing to his fudden elevation, ren- 
ered him the object of fufpicion to jealous 
republicans, who fancied they remarked in his 
vigorous and decrfive character fomething 
which might bear the commonwealth from 
its proper bias. ‘His perfon, countenance, 
apd voice were faid to refemble thofe of Pifif- 
tratus, who, by popular virtues and fpecious 
arts, had overturned the free government of 
his country. As Peiicles had caretully Stu- 
died the genius and character of the Athe- 
nians, he knew that an averfion to tyranny, an 
unbounded love of hberty, and a jealoufy of 
fuch citizens as were diftinguifhed by their 
birth or great talents, were the predominant 
paflions of that people. To remove their 
jealoufies, and elude their apprehenfions, he 
withdrew from the fcene of public affairs, 
and leaving the city for the camp, feemed 
only folicitous for military honours. His abi~- 
lities, which qualified him to excel in every 

direction, 
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direction, foon raifed him to diftinction in arms, 
and he was held inferior only to Cirhon’ in 
‘military merit. 

Wuewn Ariftides was dead, Themittocles 
banifhed, and Cimon engaged in foreign ex- 
peditions,.he judged it a proper feafon to ap- 
pear on the public {cene, and affume the cha- 
racter of a ftatefinan. In his abfence he had 
formed a ftrong* party in his favour by his 
agents Charinus, Epialtes, and Menippus, be- 
fore his opponents were aware ; and taken a 
ftrong hold in the affections of the people, 
which their united powers and policy coukl 
tot loofe. To fhake the credit and authority 
of his rival Cimon, who admired the Spartan 
conftitution, and fupported the power of the 
nobles, he devoted himfelf entitely to the 
party of the people. He not only defended 
the interefts of the multitude againft the rich 
ahd noble, but appeared to adopt their foi- 
bles ; he flattered their vanity, indulged their 
tafte for pleafure and profufion, and carefully 
kept alive their artient antipathy to the Spar- 
tans, who, as the haughty lords of Greece, 
weré particularly obnoxious to the Athenian 
populace. As his fortune did not permit 
him to equal the magnificent entertainments 
and profufe donations of Cimon, he made it 
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his firft care to infinuate himfelf into that 
branch of the adminiftration which held the 
management of the public funds. He could 
then oppofe profufion to profufion, and, in 
the abfence of private wealth, fquandered the 
treafures of the ftate. 

Tue fituation ef the times, and fome 
changes which had gradually taken place in 
the Athenian government, favoured the views 
and meafurcs of Pericles, to alter the balance 
of the commonwealth, and raife the confe- 
quence of the pcopie. 

Wuen the Athenians, in confequerce of 
the Spartan incapacity, and the treachery of 
Paufanias, were raifed to the command of the 
fleet, they were alfo appointed to the ma~ 
nagement of the national treafury of Greece. 
A fyftem of conquefts by fea, of maritime em-~ 
pire, and at laft of dominion over her allies, 
was the natural confequence of the particular 
fituation of Athens at that period. 

Tue annual fubfidy entrufted to the admi- 
niftration of the Athenians amounted to four 
hundred and fixty talents; from this and 
other refources, ten thoufand talents had been 
gradually amafled. This common treafure 
was depofited at Delos, but was intirely at 
the command of the Athenians ; nor was their 

difpofal 
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difpofal of thcfe public funds accounted for cn a P. 
to the other ftates of the league. Theirfove- XVIII. 
reignty over the perfons of the allies was 
as firmly eftablifhed as over their fortunes, 
while the military authority of Cimon was 
ftrengthened by the affection and gratitude of 
the Afiatic and other Greeks, whom he ref- 
cued from danger, or delivered from oppref- 
fon. 

Besipes the fubfidies in’money with which 
the allies were taxed, they were obliged to 
furnifh their complement of fhips and of men. 
Many of the {cattered iflands and petty ftates, 
grew weary of perpetual hoftilities, when 
there were no enemies to invade, and no dan- 
gers to alarm; and were defirous of repairing 
the ravages of war, by an affiduous attention 
to the arts of peace.’ [he Athenians took 
advantage of this difpofition which began ic 
prevail among the allies, and allowed fuch 
{tates as were averfe to the toils and the dan- 
gers of war, to compound for military fervice, 
by furnifhing a ceitain number of fhips, and 
an annual contribution of money. Two im- 
portant confequcnces followed from this event; 
an increafe of their revenue, and anextenfion of 
their empire. This contribution, at firft vo-~ 
luntary, foon amounted to a hundred thoufand 
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cua, pound. Jt was gradually augmented and 
XVIII. raifed by Pericies to three times the original 
“——— fum*. A prodigious income, confidering that 
the proportional value of money to labour, 

was then ten times higher than at prefent. 

THE power and empire of the Athenians 
were extended by the fame means. The al- 
Jies, from being warlike in the field, began 
infenfibly to late their martiel {pirit, and ap- 
plying to hutbandry or menial trades, ac- 
quired the mean and degrading {pirit of thefe 
profeffions, The Athenians on the other 
hand, being continually engaged in meritime 
or military expeditions, acquired courage, am- 
bition, a {pirit of enterprize, and all the qua- 
lities which lead to fuperiority and dominion, 
Thus the people purchafed mafters to them- 
felves at their own expence ; and they wno 
had formerly been confederates and allies, be~ 
came now in fome meafure the fubjcéts and 
tributarics of the Athenians. 

OrueER ftates who penetrated the policy, 
and withed to prevent the deiigns of the ruling 
republic, withdrew from its command; but 
this proved only fatal to them{cives, for thefe 
refractory ftates being fubdued, became an 
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acceflion to the dominion of the Athenians. cH A P, 
Thus their fuperiority at fea was ftrengthened XVIII. 
by the conquefts of Afgina and Euboea ; and 
thus the contumacy or the Thafians afforded 
a pretence for the {eizure of their gold mines, 
and ferved to increafe the funds of the re- 
public. 

Tue contributions to the general depofit, 
which were at {yit voluntary, were foon con- 
verted into a permanent revenue, from which 
period the Athenians adopted a fixed fcheme 
of conqueft, and a concested fyftem of com- 
mand. As republics are the mott defpotic of 
all governments, imperious exactions were 
often made, and tyrannical decrees enacted by 
the affembly of the people, that affeCled the 
independency of the inferior flates in alliance ; 
till the tovereigury of Athen. became fo firmly 
eftablifhed on precedents and habit, that many 
of the petty republics decnicd it expedient to 
negoviate terms of fubmiflion. Not fatisfied 
witi this natural current of dominion, they 
embroiled themselves in the quarrels of their 
neiyhbours to extend their own power ; and 
holding out protection to every free city, found 
in) its intu.tine commotions new means of ufur- 
pation, and in its foreign wars new fubjccts 
at congucit, The Megareans applied for 
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cua. their aid againft Corinth; and the confe- 
XVIII. quence was the ftationing cf an Athenian 
garrifon in the citadel of Megara: the Mile- 
fians required their affiftance again{ft Samos; 
and the refuit of the alliance with Miletus 
was the pofleflion‘ of Samos. Whenever 
they were called to the affiftance of a ftate or 
city againft its enemies, it was their conftant 
policy to fend fome of their faperfluous num- 
bers to inhabit part of the conquered or ceded 
territory ; and fucha colony was always found 
to be an encroaching neighbour, and in times 
of trouble an inaperious garrifon*. So at- 
tached were the Athenians to this mode of 
colonization, that Pericles fent out a number 
ef emigrants, who feized the country of the 
Sybarites, and under the name of Thutis, efta- 
blifhed a fetilcinent in Italy, which continued 
to acknawledge the Athenian name and au- 
thority. 

firave already mentioned the attempts of 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos, to reduce the 
power, and circumfcribe the dominions of 
Athens. Qn one occafion only they were 
fuccefsful. The army of Tolmidas was en-~ 
tirely defeated at Coronca by the Beotian 
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forces ; but this was only a check to the ambi- 
tion, not to the greatnefs of Athens. The power 
of that republic was not deftined to ufurp the 
fovereignty of inland provinces, it was rather 
adapted to diffufe itfelf on coafts and on iflands. 
They had indeed captured fome cities, and 
colonized fome territories in Thrace, in Thef- 
faly, and Upper Greece; but their dominion™ 
{pread with greater facility, as well as fecurity 
en the maritime countrie§ of Cherfonefe, of 
the Hellefpont, and of Afia Minor, and pre- 
vailed in the iflands of pina, Euboa, Lem- 
nos, Samos, and Zacynthus. 

ConSIDERING the commonwealth as in- 
ftituted by Solon, and re-eftablifhed by Clif- 
thenes, the great body of the people, though 
in pofleffion of freedom, had little influence 
in the government. Superior opulence, and 
hereditary dignities feparated the Patrician fa- 
milies from the Plebeian, and the legiflature 
had entrufted the higher functions of the ftate 
exclufively to the former, from whofe rank 
in lite refponfibility was to be expected. But 
various caufes had contributed, in the times I 
am now reviewing, to raife the plebeian {cale 
and give confequence to the people. The Per- 
fian war had raifed every name to reputation 

that 
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c Hn ap. that was infcribed on the trophyat Marathon 3 
XVI. while the rich {poils of Platwa anc Mycale, By- 
em ontium and Eurymedon, devolved hereditary 
opulence to the family of almo{t every com- 
batant in thefe memorable engagements. 

Tue riches of the conquerors flowed from 
the threefold fource of plund.r, territory, 
and captives taken in war; the firit pro- 
tured competence and indepenrnce to the 
citizens; the laft, employed in the menicl 
arts, gave them leifure to mingle in the coun- 
cils of their country, with the elevation and 
confequence of men who had fought her bat- 
tles, and conduced to her victories, 

From this influx of wealth among the in- 
ferior ranks, the Cenfus was increafed, nire 
citizens crowded into public life, and the ftate 
of Athens became more demccratic, 

Even the virtuous, but fometines impo- 
litic Ariftides, in order to conciliate the people 
to his defigns, weakencd the bafis of the con- 
ftitution, and by favouring the plebcian fcale, 
difconcerted the balance of Solon, while he 
annulled the exclufive pretenfions of the arifto- 
cracy to the archonfhip, and procured a law, 
by which the Athenian magiflrates fhould be 
premifcuoufly chofen trom the four claffes of 
citizens, ‘This innovation prepared the way 

3 for 
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for the ftill greater changes, introduced twenty 
years afterwards, and gradually completed by 
Pericles ; 3 a revolution which gave a new 
form to the commonwealth, and finally ter- 
minated in the ruin of Athens. 

As he had devoted himfelf to the party of 
the people, to fecure their attachment, he 
lupplied the defect of his own fortune at the 
expence of his cguntry. He divided the con- 
quered lands, and diftributed the public ree 
venues among the citizens, He annexed pen~ 
fions to all public employments, and appointed 
falaries to thofe who affifted at the public tri- 
bunals, and the affemblies of the people. The 
new fituation in which the Athenians were 
placed with regard to their diftant allies and 
colonics, rendered it neceflary to make fome 
alterations in their conflitution, Pay was 
properly introduced into the Athenian army$ 
when diftant expeditions and the defence of 
foreign communities rendered it requifite to 
hire foldiers wherever they could be found, 
and when the Athenians had not only to arm 
in their own defence, but for the protection 
of their allies. But no fuch neceflity exifted 
for appointing falaries to the whole people of 
Athens for the natural exercife of their po- 
litical functions, which they were called upon 

to 
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© HA P. to perform, not only from a fenfe of duty, but 
XVII. a fentiment of dignity. As the progrefs of 
——<—= corruption is always flow, a {mall fum, but 
which was gradually augmented, was regu- 
larly divided among the citizens, for every 
deliberation which they held, and every caufe 

which they determined. 

Tuts introduced another change, ftill more 
injurious to the dignity and the morals of 
Athens. The defire of reaping thefe emo- 
luments of juftice, made the people defirous 
of bringing all caufes and deliberations before 
their own affemblics and tribunals. This de~ 
fign was artfully accomplithed by Ephialtes, 
a bold and unprincipled demagogue, whom 
Pericles employed as a proper engine to effect 
fuch meafures as were obnoxious to the better 
party in the commonwealth, and fo odious 
that he durft not fupport them by his own 
perfonal authority. While Pericles was en- 
gaged in foreign wars, his obfequious and 
zealous partizan promoted his ruinous poli- 
tics. With the affiftance of a powerful faction, 
he fubverted the fundamental laws and antient 
cuftomsofhis country; drew from the fenateand 
the tribunal of the Arecpagus the cognizance of 
the moft important caufes, and thus dcflroyed 
the firmeft bulwarks of the Athenian conflitu- 
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tion. Enphialtes was at laft affaffinated, ‘but: 
not till the evil had taken root; and hence- 
forth we fhall find that all important matters of 
deliberation were brought, in the firft inftance, 
before the popular affembly. 

‘Havin contrived to’ gratify the avarice 
and the ambition of the Athenian citizens, 
Pericles ftudied alfo to indulge their paffion 
for pleafure. The people of Athens were ex- 
tremely addicted to dramatic entertainments, 
and to gratify their propenfity to this fa~ 
vourite amufement, Pericles ordered theatres 
to be erected of marble, and embellifhed with 
the moft elegant ornaments of art. He 
opened the treafury to furnifh the fuperb de- 
corations of the ftage, and appropriated a part 
of the public revenue to enable the poorer 
citizens to gratify, without expence, their 
reigning propenfity. By thefe and fimilar 
arts, Pericles had gained fuch an afcendant 
over the minds of the pcople, that he pof- 
feffed and exercifed abfolute power under a 
republican form of government. There was 
no difference, fays a Roman hiftorian*, be- 
tween Pififtratus and Pericles, except this, 
that the one exercifed a tyraunical authority 


* Valer. Max, lib, 8, cap. 9. 
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én a p. by the forte of arms, afd the other by the Vix 
xvi. gour of Ins eloquence. 

women = THe revolution which immediatcly took 
place in the character, manners, arid conduc 

of the Athenians, was the natural confequenceé 

of thefe changes in the government, and of 

the influence which great and fudden prof- 

perity penerally operates on the minds of 

men, Under the adminiftrafion of Ariftides, 

Citnon, and Pericles, the revenues of the re- 

public had been augmented threefold, and 

its dominions extended in a far greater propor- 

tion. The fertile {cil and happy climate of 

Attica, its filver mines and quarries of imar- 

ble, had greatly contributed to enrich the in- 

duftry of the inhabitants; but its central ftu- 

ation in refpect to Greece, to the iflands of 

the Egean, to Afta, to the Hellefpont, and to 

Egypt, and its commodious havens, open to 

every wind, were advantages which far tran- 
fcended thofe of natural produce, or local 

wealth. Athens was the refort of the traders 

of every country, and the common emporium 

of the known world. The Athesian gallics 
commanded the eaftern fhores of the Mediter- 

ranean, their mierchant-men poffeffed the 

traffic of the adjacent countries. Their ma- 

gazines in the capital abounded with metals, 

ebony, 
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ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the arts 
hat conduce to utility or ornament y and, ac- 
cording to Xenophon*, “ all that was deli- 
cious in Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, Egypt, Lydia, 
or in Pontus, was in greater excellence at 
Athens, and tobe purchafed with-more certain 
ty than in the re{pective countries.” A people 
who had enriched themfelves by commerce, 
and war, thought they were entitled to reap 
the fruits of their labours and their victories. 
MAGNIFICENCE and elegance in public 
edifices, in temples, theatres, ftatues, and 
pictutes, generally precede the introduétion of 
luxury into private Ife. As a patron of the 
elegant arts, Pericles merited not only the 
praifes of hjs own age, but of all pofterity. 
As Themuftocles had fortified, Pericles etnbel- 
lithed his native city with beautiful edifices, 
that foon rendered it the ornament of Greece, 
With a tafte for the liberal arts and fciences, 
he enjoyed the moft ample means of encou- 
raging genius and rewarding merit. He had 
removed the treafury of Greece from Delos to 
Athens, and, as no immediate exigency re- 
quired the application -of thefe funds to the 
common caufe, they were liberally beftowed in 
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encouraging every {pecies of ingenious induftry, 
and elegant tafte. Phidias, the celebrated fta- 
tuary, was appointed fuperintendang of the 
public works, who affembled the firft artifts 
of Greece, and, without envy, gave encourage- 
ment to them all. Unlefs we had the con- 
curring teftimony of antiquity, as well as the 
admired remains which ftill appear, it would 
be difficult to believe, that intthe courfe of a 
few years there fhould have arifen fo many tem- 
ples, altars, theatres, ftatucs, baths, gymnafia, 
and porticoes, whofe exquifite elegance gave 
foreigners a high idea of Athenian genius and 
power, and attracted the admiration of fubfe- 
quent ages. Athens aflumed a new form 
from the hand of Pericles. Pomp and mag- 
nificence, elegance and tafte, fupplied the 
place of its original fimplicity and rudenefs. 
But private luxury began to accompany this 
public profufion, and the beft citizens difcerned 
an approaching corruption of manners. 

Meay while the allies, and the opponents 
of Pericles, loudly complained of his lavifhing 
the public funds, which ought to remain ap- 
propriated to the exigencies of war, to deck 
Athens with fupeffluous ornaments at the ex- 
pence of plundered provinces. Pericles re- 
plied, ‘ that the Athenians were by no means 

3 refponfible 
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refponfible for their conduct in this refpe&t to 
the allies, who ought to remain fatisfied with 
the powerful protection they received from 
the invafion of the barbarians; that ample 
provifion having been made for the neceffities 
of war, it was juft and proper that a portion of 
their wealth fhould be bettowed in diffufing 
plenty among the induftrious citizens, and 


giving immorta, renown to the city or 


Athens.” 

THE orators too, of the oppofite party, at- 
tacked him with great vehemence, particu- 
larly Thucydides, the brother-in-law of Ci- 
mon. He was patronized by the Athenian 
ariftocracy, and fet up by them to oppofe the 
unjuft pretenfions, and circum{cribe the illegal 
authority of Pericles. He did not poffefs the 
military talents by which Pericles was diftin- 
guifhed in an eminent degree, but by his 
wifdom and candor he had acquired an af- 
cendancy over the people. The conten- 
tion between thefe candidates for popular 
favour rofe to {uch a height that it became 
neceffary that the one or the other fhould 
be expelled the <ity. The artifice and ad- 
drefs of Pericles prevailed, and Thucydides 
was banifhed by the Oftracifm. Having now 
become fole mafter of Athens, he adminifter- 
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euap. ed the affairs of the republic at his pleafure, 
XVIII. and reigned ever it with abfolute power in its 
————— moft flourifhing period. 

Tue {plendid fortune and continual fuccefs 
of the Athenians ; the prefumption infpired by 
their victories over the Perfians, of which they 
afcribed the whole merit to themfelves; the 
affected difplay of their fuperiority to the 
Spartans, and their infolent hehaviour to their 
allies in excluding them from all deliberations 
that concerned the general welfare, had deeply 
offended fome of tke neighbouring fiates, and 
raifed a powerful confederacy againft them, of 
which the Lacedemonians were the head. Va-~ 
rious incidents had contributed to this war; 
various pretences were employed by the Lace- 
demonians to juftify the commencement of 
hoftilities; but the true caufe is affigned by 
the judicious Thucydides * :—“ The domi- 
nion of Athens had become too extenfive and 
abfolute to be any longer regarded with paffive 
envy by the neighbouring ftates; they faw 
their fame eclipfed, their liberties endanger- 
ed, and, if they did not find, were ready to 
make fome pretext for hoftilities, and league 
together to pluck the eagle’s wing before the 


* Lib, x. Sect, 23. 
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gained a pitch above the flight of venge- cH AP. 
ance.” XVIII. 

Tue immediate occafion of this war was a ~~ 
quarrel between the republic of Corinth and 
its flourifhing colony Corcyra. Suddenly elated 
with commercial and naval greatnefs, the Cor- 
cyreans had long with-held thofe marks of 
deference and refpect which Grecian colonies 
were accuftomed to pay to the parent ftate, 
In this ftate of things the citizens of Epi- 
damnus, a colony of Corcyra, imploréd ‘the 
affiftance of Corinth againft the Taulantii, an 
Illyrian tribe, who, joined with a large body of 
their own exiles, had become not only trou~ 
blefome, but formidable, and even threatened 
to attack the town. They had firft fought 
protection from Corcyta, who refufed their 
requeft, partly reftrained by the fecret prac- 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles, confifting of 
the principal families of that maritime repub- 
lic. The Corinthians, more from hatred to 
Corcyra than affection for the Epidamnians, 
readily fupplied the latter with a confidesable 
body of troops. 

Wuen the Corcyreans were informed that 
the Corinthians had interfered in the affairs of 
their colony, fired with indignation, they in- 
ftantly appeared with a ficet of forty fail be- 
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cuap, fore Epidamnus, and peremptorily demanded 
XVIII. the readmiffion of the exiles, end the expul- 
fion of the foreign auxiliaries. The demand 
was rejected with contempt, and hoftilities 
immediately commenced. The Corinthians, 
eager to defend the place, and to protect their 
own citizens now enclofed within the walls of 
Epidamnus, increafed their armament to fe- 
venty-five fail. The Corcyreans, with a fleet 
{uperior in numbers, haftened to meet them, 
and, as they furpaffed them in naval {kill as 
well as courage, gave them a total defeat. Fif- 
teen Corinthian veflels were funk or dettroyed, 
and Epidamnus furrendered to the victors. 
Tuer Corcyreans erected a trophy on the 
promontory Leucimné, and their victorious 
fleet for two years kept poffeffion of the 
neighbouring feas. In taking vengeance on the 
confederates of Corinth, they fet fire to the 
‘hips of the Elians in the harbour of Cyllene. 
This attack on a people venerated for their 
fanétity, provoked the fouthern ftates of 
Greece, who were likewife excited by the Co- 
rinthians, who, fince their defeat, had been, 
ufing every exertion at home and abroad to 
repair their difgrace, and to chaftife what they 
deemed the rebellion of their colony. 
Tue rulers of Corcyra, in the mean time, 
were 
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were not idle, and, knowing the enmity that 
fubfifted between the Athenians ard Corin- 
thians, they fent ambafladors to Athens to 
implore the affiftance of that republic ; at the 
fame time an embafly was fent from Corinth to 
countera¢ the views of Corcyra. The claims 
of each were ftated at large before the affem- 
bly of the people ; but the eloquence of the 
Corcyreans was *beft adapted to convince an 
ambitious republic, and its daring leader; who 
confidered that Corcyra was a powerful ma- 
ritime ftate, and conveniently fituated for in- 
vading the lower coafts of the Peloponnefus, 
of Sicily, and of the whole borders of the 
Mediterranean. The Athenians, however, had 
a re{pect for appearances, and, to avoid the 
idea of violating the peace, concluded merely 
a defenfive treaty with the Corcyreans, which, 
in cafe of an attack, ftipulated that they 
fhould afford to each other mutual affift- 
ance. 

AFTER this agreement was confirmed, ten 
Athenian fhips were ordered to reinforce the 
fleet of the Corcyreans. An engagement foon 


took place between the two armaments, in the’ 


narrow fea that feparates Epirus from Cor- 
cyra. The Corinthians gained a complete 
victory, deftroyed feventy fhips of the enemy, 
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CHA P. and were purfuing the feeble remains of their 

XVIIT. fleet, whea they were ftopped in their career 
by the Athenian fquadron, which, according 
to its inftructions, had taken no part in the en- 
gagement, and now, only interpofed to pre- 
vent the utter deftruction of their Corcyrean 
allies. 

TuovuGu theCorinthians had been thus fuc~ 
cefsful againft Corcyra, yet, dreading the ven- 
geance of its new auxiliary, they laboured to 
call off the attention of the Athenians to the 
defence of their own diftant colonies. Many 
of them, they knew, bore the yoke of Athens 
with regret ; among thefe they fomented the 
fpirit of revolt, and prevailed on fome openly 
ta rebel. Among the reft, Potidaa, which, 
though a Corinthan colony, was yet a tribu- 
tary of Athens, yielded to the fuggeftions of 
the Corinthians. A fupply of two thoufand 
men was fecretly difpatched from Corinth ; 
but the Athenians having received informa- 
tion of this event, fent out a fleet of forty fail 
and befieged the city. 

Tue Corinthians and their confederates of 
Peloponnefus now made their laft appeal to 
the Spartans, whofe jealoufy of Athens gave 
them every hope of fuccefs in their appeal. 
The reprcfentatives of the different ftates vied 
with each other in the feverity of their com- 
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plaints againft the injuftice and oppreffion of 
that power which had fo long tyrannifed over 
Greece; and the haughty replies of fome Athe- 
nians, who had defired to be heard in defence 
of their republic, aid not contribute to con- 
ciliate the minds of the Spartan fenate. King 
Archidamus alone feems to have advifed mo- 
deration and pute snedtuics; but a popular 
affembly, infianfed by the {peeches they had 
heard, and fpurred on by their jealoufy of 
Athens, were more difpofed to liften tu Sthe- 
nelaides, one of the Ephori, who exclaimed 
with violence, “ Men of Sparta! what room 
is there for deliberation ? while we deliberate, 
our enemies are in the ficld. Let us inftantly 
march and combat hke Spartans.” Sthene- 
laides prevailed, and the fatal war was deter- 
mined. 

Bur a numerous, and in fome meafure di- 
vided confederacy, could not act with the 
promptitude of a fingle power; and it was not 
till almoft a year after this warlike determi- 
nation, that they were prepared to invade the 
territories of Athens. In the mean while they 
endeavoured to amufe the Athenians with pa-~ 
cific overtures, where their demands were pur- 
pofely fo extravagant as to excite indignation, 
rather than to produce conciliatory meafures. 

M4 THESE 
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cuxarp. THEse demands were indeed received at 
xy. Athens with indignation, but at the fame time 
“—————~ with a timidity which marked the capricious 
and fluctuating charaGter of an Athenian mul- 
titude. While they nad nothing to fear, they 
admired the bold ‘and ardent meafures of 
Pericles; but when danger approached, they 
feemed willing to coniider him asa headftrong 
leader, whofe fchemcs were more perilous than 
advantageous. His opponents took this op- 
portunity of impeaching the character of the 
man, and finding faut with the admimitration 
of the politician. But before they opealy at~ 
tacked hunf<!f, they vented their refentment 
againft his inends, and framed accufations 

againit Anaxagoras, Phidias, and Afpafia. 
Tue firft was accufed of impiety, and of 
explaining the phenomena of nature m a 
manner inconfiftent with the popular religion. 
He maintained that the order and beauty of 
the univerfe fhewed it to be the work of one 
Supreme Being, poffeffed of wifdom and bene- 
volence. The philofopher, aware of the pre- 
judices of the people, fecured his fafety by 
flight; and the firft undoubted Theift of 
antiquity was obliged to fly his country on 

the accufation of atheif‘n. 

Puipias was condemned for having en- 
graved 
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graved reprefentations both of Pericles and cu ap. 
himfelf on the fhield of his celebrated ftatue XVIW. 
of Minerva. For this imaginary crime, the 
inimitable artift was expelled from a city 
which might almoft have been called the 
work of his own hands. 

A DIsoRDERLY life, and attempts to ‘fe- 
duce the virtue of the Athenian matrons, were 
the charges brought againft Afpafia. This lady 
was a native of Ionia; to perfonal beauty the 
added attraétions of a higher kind, and was 
celebrated for her knowledge, wit, eloquence, 
and extraordinary abilities. The moft diftin- 
guifhed men of Athens took pleafure in her 
converfation, and Socrates was wont to fay 
that from her he learned rhetoric. She in- 
fpired the moft tender fentiments into the 
breaft of Pericles, who is even belicved to have 
married her. He pleaded her caufe with fo 
much force of argument and warmth of paf- 
fion, that the judges, convinced by his reafon- 
ing, and affected by his tears, pronounced her 
innocent. The impeachment of Pericles him- 
felf foon followed the attack upon his chief 
friends. But after the moft ftri@ and minute 
enquiry it appeared that he ind adminiftered 
the finances of his country with equal probity 
and judgment, that his expences had never ex- 

ceeded 
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cH Ap. ceeded the income of his private fortune, and 
xvit1. that he was on the day of his trial no richer 
than when firft intrufted with the public 
money. He was honourably acquitted, and 
he now beheld himfelf a greater favourite 
with the people than before his trial. In this 
crifis of popular affection he pronounced with 
arrefiflible effe@ that celebrated fseech, which 
brought on the Peloponne fui war, and decided 
the fate of Greece. 

“ IT conTINUE ftedfaft, Athenians, to my 
former declarations, that we ought not ta 
comply with the demands of an unjuft and 
overbearing foe. In the prefent moment, the 
glory, the exiftence of the republic depend 
upon our fteady adherence to this falutary 
maxim. 

“Ir is not to the decree againft Megara 
that we are to attribute the late conduct of 
the Lacedemonians. Their jealoufy and envy 
have been long apparent, and they are now 
meditating our humiliation or deftruction. 
We fteadily refufed to repeal the decree com- 
plained of, and yet they have every day rifen 
higher in their infolent requifitions ; what an 
exorbitancy would they have reached had we 
pufillanimoufly complied with their firft de- 
mand* What then are we to expect from 
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negociation, when the appeal ought already to ¢ HA P, 
have been to the fword? From this appeal XVIII. 
we have every thing to expect: our adverfaries —~~—""" 
every thing to fear. 

“Tue natural ftrength, the ample revenue, 
and the various refources of the republic, pro- 
mife the moft favourable event to our arms. 
Above fix thoufand talents are now in the trea- 
fury ; we receive fix hundred annually in 
tribute ; the temples are rich in ornaments of 
gold, and the mafly fpoils of the Perfian 
camip are ready to be melted down in a cafe of 
exigency. By land we are ftrongly fortified, 
and three hundred {hips of war are ready to 
defend our coafts. We can inftantly march 
againft the enemy with thirteen thoufand 
heavy-armed troops, while our foreign garri- 
fons are complete, and a body of fixteen thou- 
fand men is left for the defende of Attica. 
We can befides mutter 2,000 archers, and 
light-armed troops, and 1,200 cavalry. The 
vait extent of our domiions, trom: Corcyra 
and Zacynthus on one fide, and trom gina 
‘and Eubw:a on the other, feems to embrace 
the whole circuit of the Grecian feas. We 
poffeis the great clufter of the Cyclades, and 
to thefe and cther iflinds of the Avgean, have 
lately added the capital acquifition of Samos. 

Many 
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Many of the infular and maritime ftates, which 
are not fubject to our government, will affo- 
ciate their fleets to our naval power, from their 
commercial habits or their fears. Thus Chios 
and Leibos are ready to joinus. Our poffef- 
fions on the continent are fo happily fcattered, 
that they may be called chofen garrifons of 
Greece. We have Platza on the Beotian, 
Naupactos and part of Acartania on the con- 
fines of the A®tolian territory; northward, 
Eion, Amphipolis, and many cities of Theffaly 
and Thrace, belong to our republic ; thence 
eaftward, the cntire Cherfonefe, Byfantium, 
Seftos, and other towns on the Hellefpont, 
fubmit to our authority; many likew:fe of 
Tonia, Caria, Lycia, and Pamphilia are fubor- 
dinate to our fovereignty. In fhort, a thou- 
fand tributary cities *.own the fway of Athens. 

Our influence too is in many quarters extend- 
ed or ftrengthened by our colonies. The in- 
erefts and the feelings of the Athenians now 
prevail in our fettlements in the Cheifonefe ; 
in the diftriéts of the Befalte in Thrace; 
among the Hiftrizi in Eubca, in Naxos, the 
ifles of Andros, Scyros, Samos, Amphipolis, and 
the countries of the Haliartii and the Chalci- 
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denfes. Looking round to the wide-extended 
fovereignty and to the ftations of the enemy, 
Athens feems to be fituated in the very center 
of the field of war, ready to difpatch fuccour 
and annoyance to every point of the circle *. 

*« Wuart, on the othershand, is the fitua- 
tion of our enemies ? United by a principle of 
animofity, their attack may be violent, but its 
duration muft be fhort. To you, Athenians,. 
the Lacedemonians cannot’ be formidable, as 
they are without money, the finews of war, 
and without a fleet, which» alone can render 
them refpectable in Greece. The Pelopon- 
nefians, with their fuperior numbers, may in- 
vad. Attica, and folicit you to an engagement, 
which it is your bufinefs to decline. To you, 
whofe fects bring fupplies from every quarter 
of your empire, the devaitation of your coun-" 
try is of fmall importance; but if the Pelo- 
ponnefus is laid wafte, your enemies mutt 
ftarve or fubmit. Your foundeft policy then 
confifts in defending your city, and preferving: 
the empire of the fea, which will ultimately 
give you the fuperiority, and maintain your 
afcendancy in Greece. But, to fhew our 


* Thucyd. lib. ii. Strabo, lib. viii. Diodor. Sic. lib. xi. 
and xii. Faufan. Plutarch in Pericles. 
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diced Grecian that Athens coes not aim at 
tyranny, ‘or court hottilities, let us difmifs the 
ambaffladors with this anfwer: “ That we 
will revoke our prohibitory edicts refpeCting 
the Megareans, if the Spartans and other ftates 
of Greece will abolith fimilar laws which 
they have enacted; that we will reftore 
freedom to fuch cities as were independent at 
the laft peace, if the Spartans will do the 
fame with regard to their dependants ; that 
we are ready to fubmit all matters in difpute 
to a peaceable decifion ; and that, whatever re- 
ception thefe equitable propofitions may meet 
with, we will not be the affailants, but are 
fully prepared for a vigorous defenfive war.” 
Tuts {peech was received by the affembly 
with univerfal applaufe ; the ambaffadors were 
difmiffed with the anfwer propofed by Peri- 
cles, and communicated it to their refpective 
ftates. From this time all negociation ceafed, 
and foon after the Peloponnefian war began. 
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Of the Rife and Progrefs of Literature, and the 
Fine Arts, in GREECE. 


HE rife of literature forms one of the 

moft curious and interefting articles in 
the hiftory of man. No diftinétion is more 
ftriking than that which abtains between the 
neceffary arts and thofe which are called beau- 
tiful or fine. Superadded to the fenfes, and pow- 
ers which operate to felf-prefervation, thereare 
others of a different kind, which tend only to 
pleafure. What at fir view may appear fur- 
prifing, the latter are the moft important, as 
well as brilliant; the improvement, embel- 
lifhment, and pleafure of fociety, chiefly flow 
from them, and the character of men and of 
nations is refted upon the degree of perfection 
to which they are advanced. 

_ «Tue origin of the fine arts is to be traced 
back to the origin of fociety. The God of na~ 
ture directs the ufe ofall the faculties he hath 
given; the underftanding and the fancy court 
their peculiar pleafures, as well as the external 

fenfes ; 
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difplays the finer powers of his frame. 

MEN were eloquent before the invention of 
letters, and difcovered a tafte for the fine arts, 
when they had made little progrefs in the 
neceflary. The habitations of barbarians are 
rude in their conftruction, but in their poetry 
there is a fublimity and enthufiafm which can 
fcarcely be imitated in refined ages. 

As the arts arofe in the moft antient times, 
the cultivation of them has been univerfal. 
It is to no purpofesthat authors have fingled 
out a few countries, as the feat of the arts, 
and appropriated the productions of genius to 
particular tracts of the earth. Wherever men 
have beheld the beauties of nature they have 
imitated or defcribed them ; wherever they 
have had paffions or feclings they have ex- 
preffed them; there have been poets, painters, 
and muficians, in every quarter of the globe. 

Bur although the rudiments of the arts 
and fciences are to be found every where, it 
has been referved to a few nations to carry 
them to perfection. 

Tue Egyptians are entitled to the praife of 
invention. The arts as well as the {ciences 
originated in Egypt; but, the art of written 
language excepted, thcy ftill remained in their 

4. infancy. 
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infancy. The oriental nations have cultivated 
the arts and fciences from time immemorial, 
but they never attained to refinement in the 
one, nor perfection in the other. At a very 
early period they made a certain progrefs, be~ 
yond which they have nevet advanced. 

Ir was referved to Greece to ftrike out 
elegant forms, and introduce refinement and 
tafte. From this native country of the 
mufes, the ftrain of literature both in antient 
and in modern times is derived. The Greeks 
fet the firft example of perféction in the arts ; 
the fpecimens of genius which they exhibited 
fixed the ftandard of clegant nature ; and their 
early productions {till continue models to 
mankind, Sublime and pathetic eloquence, 
refined poetry, beautiful painting, perfect 
{culpture, fine architecture, impaflioned mnfic, 
genuine hiftory, arofe in thefe celebrated re- 
publics; from them they were introduced 
among foreign nations, and handed down to 
fucceeding ages. The ftatues and buildings 
in Egypt, which difcover good tafte, were ex- 
ecuted by Grecian hands. Antient Balbec 
in Syria, antient Palmyra in Arabia, had not 
thofe regular magnificent palaces and temples 
till the fovercigns of thefe countries called in 
artifls from Greece. In the ruins of Perfes, 

Vor, I. NW polis, 
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but a rude magnificence, and the remains of 
barbarifm, while the monuments of Balbec 
and Palmyra are ftill, under their ruins, mafter 
pieces of architecture. 

LireRATURE and the arts among the 
Romans were derived from the fountain of 
Greece. The conqueft of Afia introduced 
opulence into Rome, and the conqueft of 
Greece afforded the means of gratifying the 
tafte for elegance, which arifes from the pof- 
feffion of wealth.” The Grecian ftatues and 
paintings were purchafed by the Romans; 
the Grecian philofophers and orators enlight- 
ened and refined their barbarous conquerors. 
Fora long period of time the Greel» were 
the only perfons at Rome who cultivated the 
liberal atts with any degree of fuccefs. Gre- 
cian artifts adorned the walls of Roman pa~ 
laces with paintings, built the temples, the 
porticos, and the triumphal arches of thefe 
mafters of the world. ‘The Romans adopted 
the Grecian philofophy. Their beft poets, 
Virgil, Horace, and Terence, imitated or 
tranflated the Grecian authors. 

THE introdudtion of fafhions and modes 
from one country to another hath generally 
taken place in a different fitwation of affairs. 

A nation 
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A nation in the height of profperity and gran- 
deur hath often attracted the ftudy and imi- 
tation of its neighbours. The tafte for French 
literature, and the diffufion of the French lan- 
euage, prevailed among the neighbouring na- 
tions in confequence of the’greatnefs and ce- 
lebrity of Lewis the XIVth. The arts of 
England too followed the progrefs of their 
arms, and after theglories of the laft German 
war, our language and literature were ftudied 
on the continent. But Greece, when ftript 
of her political power, when a province of 
Rome, preferved her fovereignty in the {ci- 
ences and in the arts, exercifed a nobler empire 
than that of arms, civilized her conquerors, 
and gave law to the human mind. Athens fill 
continued the nurfery of lcarning, and the 
academy of the Roman empire. All who af- 
pired to fpeak with eloquence, or to cultivate 
good tafte, frequented Athens, and ftudied 
under the great mafters of oratory. The Gre- 
cian learning continued a requifite branch of 
education ; the Grecian tongue was the lan- 
guage of politenefs, and, what will appear 
furprizing, furvived the Roman in its purity, 
remaining without any confiderable variation 
trom the time of Homer to the taking of Con- 
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cuap. ftantinople by the Turks, that is during the 
xix. {pace of three thoufand years. 

s————~—= Arter the taking of Conftantinople in 
the fifteenth century, the Greeks, who fled 
for refuge into Italy, introduced the ftudy of 
their language ; letters began to revive, and 
genius to awake. The antients were ftudied 
and imitated. Their poetry, painting, {culp- 
ture, and architecture, were models to the 
moderns, and Greece became again the fchool 
of the arts and f{ciences. Befides, therefore, 
their claim as a hation, the Greeks have a 
further title to our attention, as in fome mea- 
fure the parents of literature and the anceftors 
of the human mind. 

Ir is a curious but well authenticated fact 
in the hiftory of all nations, that poetical 
compofition has been antecedent to profe, and 
that the firft authors were the bards or rhap- 
fodifts. Among the f{pecies at large, as well 
as among individuals, imagination and fenfi- 
bility, the true fources of poetical in{piration, 
precede the improvement and expanfion of 
the reafoning faculty. Lively and impreffivle 
minds are led by an inftinét of natuie to ex- 
prefs their feelings, whether of pleafure or 
pain, to celebrate the gods whom they wor- 

thip, 
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fhip, the heroes they admire, and the events 
which they with to deliver down to pofte- 
rity. Every ear is fenfible to the charms of 
harmony; and poetical numbers, efpecially 
when recommended and enforced by the ac- 
companiments of mufic, muft have given uni- 
verfal pleafure. 

PoETICAL compofition, thus introduced 
by nature, was corttinued by neceffity. Before 
the invention of letters, and in the abfence of 
written records, the ear was called to the aid 
of memory, and verfe was ennobled, as being 
the fole vehicle of religion, learning, and hif- 
tory. Hence memory was deified, and the 
mufes confidered as her immediate offspring *. 
Compofitions of every kind affumed a poetical 
form. Hiftory was delivered, philofophy was 
taught, laws were promulgated, in verfe; the 
hiftorian, the moralift, and the legiflator, atl 
who applied their genius or their reafon to 
the purpofes of inftruction or entertainment, 
communicated to the public the fruits of their 
ftudy through the medium of metrical num- 
bers. Hence an opinion of fomething ele- 
vated and even facred became annexed to the 
charaGter of bard; a poetical genius was 


* Hefiod. Theogop. v. 52. 
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token of celeftial favour; and the poet who 
carried with him the chronicle of paft and of 
prefent times, enjoyed the rights of univerfal 
hofpitality, and was admitted to diflinguithed 
honours. Perfong in the higheit ftations of 
life were ambitious to excel in this literary 
career. Achilles, as we are informed by Ho- 
mer, fung to his lyre the praifes oY departed 
herocs ; Amphion, to whofe poetical and mu- 
fical powers fuch amazing effeéts are afcribed, 
reigned in Thebes’; Melampus obtained the 
royal dignity in Argos; and Chiron, the wife 
centaur, though entitled by his birth to rank 
among the princes of Theflaly, preferred the 
cultivation of his poetical talents to ambition, 
and, retiring to a cavern in Mount Pelion, 
conveyed inftruction in verfe to the celebrated 
heroes of the Trojan war. 

Amon the antient Greeks, as among the 
rude inhabitants of modern Europe, the 
character of mufician was joined to that of 
poet. Verfe feems to have been always fung, 
and mufical accompaniment was deemed ef- 
{ential to its perfection. 

Tue early mufic of Greece was probably 
neither artificial nor intricate. But it is dif- 
ficult to fuppofe that the elegant perceptions 

and 
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and fine organs which gave form toa moft CHAP. 
harmonious language, and to a ftructure of XIX. 
verfe, which, under the difadvantages of a 
modern pronunciation, is {till univertally cap- 
tivating, could have produced or tolerated a 
vicious and inelegant ftile of melody. Sim-~ 
plicity in “mufic as well as in poetry is per- 
fectly confiftent with elegance, and what is 
moft affecting ig both is generally the moift 
fimple. 

THE early poets, of whom any memorials 
remain, were not nativesof Greece, but of 
Thrace or of Afia Minor. omer mentions 
Thamyris the Thracian contending in fong 
with the mutes themfelves in Peloponnefus #, 
Olen the Lycian was the inventor of the 
Grecian hexameter verle; and his hymunsg, 
which were fung at the feftival of Apollo at 
Delos, in the time of Ilerodotus, were the 
moft antient known to the Greeks. The 
hymns of Thamyris and Orpheus were ad- 
mired for their fingular fweetnefs even in 
the time of Plato; and the Thracians, Tha- 
myris, Orpheus, Mufeus, Eumolpus, with 
Olen the Lycian, were the acknowledged fa- 
thers of Grecian poetry, and the firft who at- 





* Yliad. lib. ii. ver. 595. 
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CHAP, tempted to reclaim their countrymen from bars 
XIX. — barity,and tointroduce that refrnement of man- 
manent ners, tafte, and language, which in fubfequent 
ages diftinguifhed a Greek from a barbarian *. 
Olympus, the father of Grecian mufic, whofe 
compofitions Plato calls divine +, wasa Phry~ 

gian. The Thracian Greeks were probably 
deftroyed in early times by the hoftile in~ 
curfions of their northern nejghbours ; many 

of the Afiatic Greeks too were compelled to 

leave their original feats in confequence of 

the Ionic and /olic migrations ; but let- 

ters did not fuffer by the change. Ionia was 
probably the birth place, and certainly the re- 
fidence, of Homer. In his geography of coun- 

tries he {peaks of them as more or lefs diftant 

in proportion to their bearing from the Ionian: 
territory. He defcribes zephyrus as a rude 

and boifterous wind, This circumftance ap- 

pears fo inconfiftent with the foft and gentle 
quality of the zephyr celebrated by the poets of 

all times, that it has been urged againft Ho- 

mer as an error in defcription. But an inge- 

nious and modern traveller | has vindicated the 


* Ariftoph, Ranzx. + Plato Minor, p, 318. 
t Mr. Wood, See his Effay on the Original Genius 
and Writings of Homer, 
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poet, by informing us that the cold wind 
which blows from the Thracian mountains 
upon the Aigean muft of courfe be a weft 
wind with regard to Ionia. Hefiod, next to 
Homer in fame, was born at Cumz; and the 
rémaining mafters of epic poetry, as they are 
generally {tiled, Antimachus the Colophonian, 
Panyofis of Halicarnaffus, and Pifander of 
Camirus, were all natives of the Afiatic coait.' 

Ir is no Jefs remarkable, that the nine 
lyric poets, except Pindar the Theban, and 
Stefichorus the Sicilian, Were born in Leffer 
Afia, or the iflands of the A°gean fea. The 
moft antient profe writers too, Cadmus of 
Miletus, and Pherecydes of Syros, boafted the 
fame origin ; and in a fubfequent age, Halicar- 
naffus gave birth to Herodotus, the father of 
legitimate hiftory. 

Nor only poetry and hiftory, but painting, 
fculpture, and architecture, firft rofe to emi- 
nence in this enchanting climate, and derived 
their firft improvements from the ingenuity of 
the Ionians. They imitated and furpaffed the 
arts which they found practifed among the 
cultivated and refined nations of Phrygia 
and Lydia; they blended their mufic with 
their own, and by that means improved both ; 
they firft rivalled and then excelled them in 

all 
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all the arts of defign, in painting, fculpture, 
and architécture. This country alfo gave birth 
to Ariftagoras, who was the inftructor of Pe- 
ricles, and the philefopher of mind, who firft 
announced to antiquity the exiftence of a Su- 
preme and All-perfect Being, the Creator of 
the world. 

LITERATURE, tafte, and fcience having 
ofiginated in Leffler Afia, wece gradually dif- 
fufed from that country over Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily. 

~Ir isa fubje@ not unworthy of inveftiga- 
tion, to enquire into the caufes that contri- 
buted to the rife and progrefs of literature and 
the arts in Ionia. 

A LiveLy fenfibility to the works of na- 
ture is the firft ingredient in the character ot 
the poet or the painter. The various regions 
of the earth are diftinguifhed by nature by a 
particular complexion, a boldnefs of feature, 
or a gentlenets of exprefiion. ‘The weftern 
coaft of the Afiatic continent is univerfally 
acknowledged to be one of the moft delicious 
countries in the world, remarkable for the 
fertility of its foil, and excclling Greece in 
the filicity of its fine chmate, which was 
no ks pleafing to the fenfes than enlivening 
to the imagination. The gay and finiling af- 
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pect of a picturefque region, under an un- 
clouded ky, diverfified by hylls and vallies, 
interfected by rivers, broken by bays and pro- 
montories, and adorned wiih natural beauties 
and noble profpects, excites thofe emotions 
which give birth to poetry. Alone with 
nature in her favoured haunts and delight- 
ful receffes, men feel with vivagty, and 
give vent to their feelings in animated lan- 
guage, which is believed ‘to flow from in{pi- 
ration. 

Tue profeffion of a bard, which is fo im- 
portant in every barbarous period, attracted 
uncommon attention and reverence about the 
time of the Trojan war, and after that event. 
In thofe ages religion was one of the great 
principles of government, and valour was the 
firft virtue held up to admiration. But the 
bards chiefly contributed to fuppert the fyf- 
tem of religior by their theogonies or gene- 
alogies and hiftories of the gods, and pow- 
erfully recommended the practice by the 
beautiful hymns with which they adorned 
the facred ceremonies. While they incited 
men to piety by finging the praifes of the 
gods, they animated them to valour by cele- 
brating the glory of departed heroes. Both 
were fingularly adapted to affe@t that fuper- 
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ftitious temper and romantic fancy which were 
the prevailing charaéteriftics of the Grecian 
tribes in the early ages. 

Berore the invention of letters and multi- 
plication of books, men gained their know- 
ledge like Ulyffes, by vifting many cities and 
converfing with many men. ‘The refpect and 
veneration annexed to the character of bard 
fecured to that clafs of men a welcome recep- 
tion at all religious feftivals and public folem- 
nities. The characters and events of a rude 
unpolithed age, in which human nature fhoots 
wild and free, and hiftory has often the air of 
romance, 1s highly favourable to heroic poe~ 
try. The Trojan war, in which all Greece 
was united againft Afia, the fate of Priam’s fa- 
muly, and the fall of his antient kingdom, the 
wanderings and adventures of the Trojan and 
Grecian heroes after the taking of Troy, 
opened a wide field for poetica] narration and 
defcription, and prefented {ubjects fuitable to 
the dignity of the epic mufe. Homer was 
not the firft, though certainly the moft fuc- 
cefsful bard who attempted this theme. The 
admiration of his countrymen who heard him 
recite, in fublime and animated ftrains, the 
heroic atchievements of antiquity, has been 
feconded and confirmed by the approbation 

of 
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of all fucceding times. When poetry is tranf- CHAP, 
mitted by oral communication, fucceeding *!*- 
poets learn to repeat the verfes of their pre- 
deceflors. Traditionary poetry, like tradi- 
tionary knowledge, receives alterations and 
improvements from age ‘to age. After fre- 

quent repetition the ear rejects what is dif- 
cordant, the tafte what is difgufting, conge- 

nial fancy fuggajts additional embellifhments, 

and the early poems of nations receive the 

Jaft polifh. In this manner the Iliad and 
Odyfley gradually affumed the form in which 

they now appear. 

Homer lived before the return of the 
Heraclide into Greece *. After that event, 
the great Holic and Ionic migrations operated 
a complete revolution in the ftate of Lower 
Afia, and filled it almoft entirely with new 
inhabitants, 

Tue AoLic MIGRATION immediately 
rollowed the conqueft of Peloponnefus by 
the defcendants of Hercules. Penthilus, 
one of the fons of Oreftes, accompanied 
by multitudes of his countrymen, formed a 
fettlement in Euboxa. Malaus and Clenes, 
{prung from Agamemnon, aflembled a num- 
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pafing thence to-Afia Minor, founded the 
town of Gima. Thus the whole fea coatt, from 
Cynicus on the propontis to the river Her~ 
mus, together with the ifland of Lefbos, was 
fettled by emigrants‘ from Beeotia and Pelo- 
ponnefus, and received the name of AZolia. 

. THE great Ionic MIGRATION took place 
at a later period, and was conducted by Ne~ 
lews and Androelus, the younger fons of Co- 
drus, upon the fucceffion of Medon to the 
archonfhip. It conlifted of a vaft multitude. 
of adventurers, many Athenians, and almoft ail 
the Ionian and Meffenian families which had 
taken refuge at Athens from the Dorian in- 
vafion. They took poffeffion of Lower Afia, 
from the river Hermus fouthward to the 
promontory of Pofideion, together with the 
rich iflands of Chios and Samos; and, affoci- 
ating with all the Greek inhabitants, founded 
twelve cities, which rofe to opulence and 
power. Thefe were Miletus, Ephefus, My- 
us, Lebedos, Priene, Colophon, Teos, Ery- 
threa, Phocea, Clazomenzx, Chios, and Samos ; 
to which was afterwards added Smyrna, ob- 
tained from the Molians. Thefe cities, 
though feparately governed by their own ma- 
giftrates, maintained a bond of political con- 
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nection with each other, and held. eccafion- cu a Ps 
ally a general council, in which they delibe- 1x. 
rated concerning the interefts of the confe- ————™" 
deracy. The territory thus acquired on ;the 
continent of Afia {carcely reached any where 

forty miles from the fear coaft, but extended 

near four hundred in length from the north 

of AZolis to the fouth of Tonia. 

SouTHWARR of this tract, and in that 
corner of Afia which retained the name of 
Caria, the Trezenians founded Halicarnaflus, 
which foon excelled the’ parent city. The 
neighbouring ifland of Rhodes was early 
peopled by a Grecian tribe, and is celebrated 
by Hlomer for its profperity and power. By 
a happy form of government, and a fuccefs- 
ful application to commerce, the Rhodians 
flourifhed early in arts and arms, and extended 
thei authority over a confiderable portion of 
the neighbouring continent. Halicarnaflus 
and Khodes were the two principal Grecian 
ftates in Atia, whofe people took the appella- 
tion of Dorians. 

Tue colonies which migrated to Ionia 
from Athens, after the death of Codrus and 
the abolition of the royalty, carried along with 
them the principles of liberty, which at that 
tune diftinguifhed the Athenians, and became 

generak 
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cu AP, general in Greece. While they retained the 

XIX. fame ingenuity, the fame enthufiafm, and the 
fame poetical and pleafing fyftem of fuperfti- 
tion which they derived from their European 
anceftors, they poffefled advantages peculiar 
to themfelves. Hlaraffed by internal diffen- 
tions, and torn by the ftruggle of contending 
factions for power, Athens continued in po- 
verty and barbarity till thectime of Solon; 
but its colonies in the eatt enjoyed profound 
peace, and acquired fudden profperity. From 
their vicinity to Phrygia and Lydia, the beft 
cultivated and moft opulent regions of Lower 
Afia, they learned the arts of induftry and in- 
genuity; to dye wool, to work mines of gold, 
to mould figures in bronze, and to cultivate 
the fine arts. Availing themfelves of their 
fituation, they turned their attention to fo- 
reign commerce, which hed been neglected 
by the Phrygians and Lydians. Commanding 
the motiths of great rivers, and poffeffing con- 
venient harbours, they foon made fuch progrefs 
in maritime and inland trade as raifed feveral 
of their cities, particularly Miletus, Colophon, 
and Phocea, to wealth and power *. In the 
eighth century before Chrift, they had an in- 
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tercourfe with Egypt, and for a length of 
time monopolized the trade of that country. 
Thus blefled by the advantages of nature, 
and enriched by the acquifitions of art, they 
felt a defire, or found a demand for new and 
more refined pleafures, and began to culti- 
vate the elegant arts and amufements which 
fpring from leifure, and miniftcr to luxury. 
Elegance, gaietys tendcrncfs, and fometimes 
dignity, characterife the Ionian mufe. The 
patfionate and tender Sappho breathed the 
fenfibility and ardour of Idve ; while her lover 
Alcaus, though he chiefly indulged the gay 
and fportive {trains of the mute, pofieffed a 
genius fitted for fubjects of greater dignity *. 
Voluptuous gaicty, the pleafures of love and 
of wine, are the fole themes of Anacrcon, as 
they were the chiet purfuit of his lite. The 
character of an elegant voluptuary is uniformly 
preferved in his works ; and his ftyle is dillin- 
guifled by an original fimplicity, purity, and 
iweetnefs. The tender Simonides indulged 
the plaintive tones of elegy, and melted the 
heart to forrow. Stefichorus attempted higher. 
‘trains, and fung of battles and heroes. But 


* Quintil, lib. x, cap. £ 
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of thefe poets, celebrated by the Greeks, and 
imitated by the Romans, a few fragments only 
remain, dufficient to make us regret the in- 
jury that we have fuftained by the ravages of 
time. 

Paintine and fculpture, as well as poe- 
try, arofe in the delightful and infpiring cli- 
mate of Ionia. The Grecian religion, which 
was fo favourable to the cultivation of poetry, 
was no lef{s propitious to tht progrefs of the 
other imitative arts. When wealth and re- 
finement are introduced among a people, they 
afpire to have temples worthy of their divi- 
nities, and ftatues that reprefent and feem to 
realife their perfections. The popular fu- 
peritition was happily adapted to the art of 
the painter and the flatuary. Abftract ef- 
fences and metaphyfical powers were un- 
knoWn to the Grecian theology. As the ai- 
vinities of Greece were believed to poffefs the 
human form, though infinitely more perfec 
and fublime, the artift, by comparing and 
felecting the elegant forms of nature, and 
exalting his conceptions to ideal excellence, 
could, without fhocking probability, give a 
fupernatural dignity to his work. The happy 
climate of Joniaftoo, producing the human 


figure 
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figure in its moft exquifite proportions, ex- C HA P. 
hibited that living and real beauty which in *!*- 
lefs favoured regions is the work of fancy or 
abftractica. 

In the feventh century before our era, the 
elegant arts and productions of the Ionians em- 
bellithed the wealthy capitalof theLydian kings, 
and were diffufed over the dominions of the 
European Greek Alarmed by the incurfions 
of a Cimmerian horde, many of the Ionian 

-artifts emigrated to the wealthy cities of Si- 
cyon and Corinth, where they found protec- 
tion and encouragement. Bathycles, a native 
of Magnefia, celebrated for its painters, fixcd 
his refidence at Sparta. By order of the fenate, 
he made the throne of the Amyclean Apollo, 
the ftatues of Diana Leucophryne, of the 
Graces and the Hours, and all the other ornas 
ments within the confecrated precincts of 
the temple. The following century, Scillis 
and Dipenus, natives of Crete, enriched ma- 
ny cities in Europe, as well as in Afia, by 
their productions; and foon afterward An- 
thermus and Bupalus gave to the woild thofe 
works which were the admiration of the 
moft enlightened ages of Gteece and Rome. 
The ring of Polycrates, tle tyrant of Samos, 
made by Polydorus, and mentioned with fuch 
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cHAP. applaufe by Pliny *, was likewife the work of 
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this age. 

Bur ‘Athcns gradually furpaffed the fame 
of hur colonies, and became the feat not only 
of empire but of literature, the fine arts and 
philofophy. 

Tue conqueft of Lydia, by ‘Cyrus the 
Great, contributed to this event. Crcefus, 
‘the magnificent monarch, of that wealthy 
kingdom, had affembled the Jonian fages and 
men of letters at his court. When the Lydian 
monarchy was annexed to the Perfian cmpire, 
literature took refuge at Athens, to which 
Pififtratus and his fon Hipparchus invited the 
learned and ingenious, to e:nbellifh their court, 
and polifh the Athenians. I have mentioned 
that Piiiftratus collected the Iliad and Odyffey 
of Homer, and inftituted a public library for 
the benefit of men of fcience. His fon Hip- 
parchus augmented the collection of books 
begun by his father, and extended the fame 
patronage and protection to the learned. He 
gave a penfion to the poct Simonides to re- 
fide at his court, and feat a fifty-oared galley 
to bring Anacrcon to Athens. . 

Arter the expulfion of the Pifittratide 


* Lib. xxxyii. Set. 4. 
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literature and refinement declined among the cua p. 


Athenians. An unfettled governmeit, torn 
by the factions of Clifthenes and Iagoras, and 
tubject to rapid revolutions, was little adapted 
to.the cultivation of letters or an intercourfe 
with the mufes. A high-fpirited people were 
more intent on action than {peculation, and 
had to run their carec! in arms bcfore they 
began their progrefs iy arts. A rude kind 
of drama had been introduced, and was ex- 
hibited in the villages of Attica in the cart 
of Thefpis; Ionia had fent philofophers to 
prefide over the education, and form the minds 
of the illuftrious youth ; but no art or {cience 
flourifhed at Athens till after the Perfian 
war. 

Tur fingular and f{ptendid events of that 
war heightened the fpirit and ardour of the 
Greeks, and gave a new clevation and enthu- 
fiafm to the Athenian character. The fpoils 
of Afia enriched the conquerors of Mardo- 
nius and Tigranes, The profufion of gold 
and filver found in the Perfian camp after the 
battles of Platea and Mycalé; the inundation 
of wealth poured into the country from the 
fucceeding victories of Cimon, when Greece 
waged offenfive war again{ft Afia for plunder 

3 wellas victory, enriched individuals as well 
O34 as 
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as the ftate, and was diffufed among the body 
of the people. Cimon, whofe original patri- 
mony was infufficient to difcharg: his father’s 
debt to the public, fuddenly became poffetied 
of fuch immenfe wealth, that feafting the 
Athenian people was to hin an ordinary ex- 
pence, " 
Tur redemption of prifoners taken in bat- 
tle produced a new acceffion.of wealth to the 
conquerors ; while the former, employed in 
menial arts and handicraft trades, gave leifure 
and competence to fhe latter to enjoy a higher 
rank, and purfue more elevated occupations. 
The companions and fellow foldiers of Mil- 
tiades, Themiftocles, Ariftides, and Cimon, 
appeared in the public affembly with the con- 
fequence of thofe who had fought the battles, 
contributed to the victories, and fhared in the 
glories of their country. Perfons fo elevated 
by national pride and perfonal importance, 
difdained to practife the mechanical profe{- 
fions; to find them more congenial and ele- 
gant employment, a decree paffed prohibiting 
flaves from the exercife of painting and fculp- 
ture. Thus the mechanical and liberal arts 
were feparated at Athens ; and the latter be- 
ing appropriated to frce citizens, received addi- 
ional dignity. From that period the moft 
ainbitious 
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ambitious mind difdained not the pencil or CH 4 P. 
the chifel; the labour as well as the defign *1X- 
ennobled genius and led to fame. Helice 
grandeur of conception was combined with 
the moft elegant execution ;, nor was the time 
employed on the work any confideration to 
the artift who laboured for immortality. The 
celebrated ftatue of Laccoon employed the: 
lives of a father and his two fons *. 
ANOTHER circumftance which contributed 
to the progrefs of refinement and the arts at 
Athens, was the adminiftration of Pericles, 
who, befides an elegant tafle derived fiom 
nature and improved by educaticn, potfeffed 
a liberal, {pirit and unbounded power.  Peri- 
cles comes not at prefent to our view as the 
niinifter, or rather dictator of the republic, 
but as a patron of letters ; enlightcied by the 
philofophy of Anaxagoras, and polifhed by 
his intercourfe with the accoimplifhed Af- 
pafia, he faw and felt the value of thofe arts 
which adorn fociety and refine manners, 
With a tafte for the liberal arts and fci- 
ences, Pericles enjoyed the moft ample means 
of rewarding them. The bank of the genc- 
ral contributions had been removed from De- 


* Plin. lib, xxxiv. cap. 7. 
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cuaAp. los, and no immediate exigency demanding 
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the application ci thefe treafures ro the com- 
mon caufé, he converted them io the pur- 
pofes of embellithing the city, with a zeal and 
afliduity that foon rendered Athens the orna- 
ment of Greece, and gave it the empire in 
arts as well as in arms; nor did Pericles find it 
difficult to procure the confent of his country- 
mien to this ute of the public funds, and to em- 
ploy in adorning the city the treafures which 
had been given for its defence. Dramatic 
poetry, philofophyy aichitcclure, {culpture, 
and painting were now cultivated with fuc- 
cefs, and attained to diftinguiflid honours, 


Dramatic Po.try. 


THIATRICAL entertainments form, in all 
countiics, a curious and ufcful fubjedt of fpe- 
culation, as they not only matk the national 
feelings and character, but give additional 
ftrengtn to thote feelings, and that character, 
from which they ac derived. But in Greece 
the theatre was an objc@ of capital import-~ 
ance and dignity; diamatic reprefentations 
formed a filnking pat of religious wortlip, 
and the expence of fupporting them exceedd 
that of the aimy and navy together. No 

people 
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people were ever fo paffionately attached to CHAP. 
thefe entertainments as the Athenians, Their 1X. 
chief employment and delight was to amufe 
themfelves with works of genius and tafte, 
and to judge of the dramatic performances 
that were reprefented by public authority fe- 
veral times in the year, particularly at the 
feafts of Bacchus, whcn the tragic and comic 
poets difputed for the prize. So widely dif- 
fufed was this tafte, that the common people 
committed to memory the fine paffiecs of 
this poet, and Icarned torrepeat the philofo- 
phical {entiments and poetical numbers of 
Euripides. 

Tux drama, in antient as in modern Eu- 
rope, arofe from the ceremonies of religion. 
The names of Tragedy * and Comedy + fuf- 
ficiently point out their origin. Amidft the 
feftivity and joy of the vintage, the Greeks 
had been early accuftomed to fing the praifes 
of Becchus in extemporary itrains. At thefe 
feftivals they had b.en accuitomed not only 
to chant Dithyrambic hymns to the bountiful 
god of wine, but alfo to reprefent by action 
the exploits and atchievements afcribed to 
him by the poets, and tranfmitted by anticnt 

* Tpzyotia, the fong of the Gout. 
+ Keywdia, the fong of the Village. 
tradition. 
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tradition. Dramatic imitation being efta- 
blifhed in the facred ceremonies, was gradu- 
ally extended; and the poets, inftead of re- 
citing, reprefented the ftriking events or 
agreeable fictions of antiquity. As the more 
ferious parts of the Dionyfian feftival gave rife 
to tragedy, fo the gayer and more ludicrous in- 
troduced comedy. The Athenians were ex- 
tremely additted to raillery and invective, and 
at the vintage feftival gave a loofe to the 
wildeft and moit licentious extravagance. 
The women mafked, and difgufed with lees 
of wine, and the men dre ffedin rude grotefque 
habits like fatyrs, vented fuch irregular fallies 
as thcir inebriated imayinetions furnifhed cn 
the inflant. The fatire and fcurrility they in- 
dulged in thefe village amufements, their 
mafks and difguifes in the hairy habits of fa- 
tyrs, their wanton fongs and dances at the 
phallic ceremonies, form a complete outline 
of the firft drama. When dialogue and repar- 
tee were added, it became a mafque, and in 
this ilate it is difcovered in very early times 
in the villages. Having aflumed the fhape 
of a drama, it attracted the curiofity of the 
villagers; who, in return for their amufement, 
decreed to the performer a prize, which con~ 
fitted of acaflkk cf wine. The firft form of 

thefe 
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thefe dramatic exhibitions was very different 
from their fubfequent improvements ; yet, to 
fhew the attachment of the Greeks to their 
antient cuftoms, they always retained the 
fong of the chorus as a principal part of 
the performance, the cuftom of concealing 
the faces of the actors with a mafk, and the 
diftribution of prizes to the moft fuccefsful 
competitor. Even the dark bombaft of the 
Dithyrambic hymn continued till the time of 
f2ichylus, and marks fome of his tragedies; 
and the licentioufhefs and obfcenity of the 
vintage fongs diftinguifhed and difjraced 

Athenian comedy till the age of Mcnander. 
RewarpDep with the praife of the vil- 
lages, the rural poets were led by a naturak 
ambition to exhibit their dramatic entertain- 
ments at the capital. Accordingly, in the fifty- 
fourth Olympiad, Sufarion, a native of Ica- 
rius, prefented a comedy at Athens on a 
moveable ftage or feaffold. This was the firft 
dram. exhibited in that city; the author on 
thefe occafions was the actor of his own 
piece; and the rude interludes of Bacchus 
and the fatyrs were introduced occafionally by 
the Sileni and Tityri, whofe fongs and dances 
were epifodical to the drama. Comedy at that 
time appears not to have been committed to 
writing. 
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writing. The firft author of written comedy 
was Epicharmus the Sicilian, who being en- 
tertained in an elegant court at Syracufe, re- 
jected the mummeries of the fatyrs, and com- 
pofed his drama on a more regular and refined 
plan. 

’'Tracrpy was of a later invention, and 
owed its rude beginnings to Thefpis, who 
introduced one actor to the relief of the cho- 
rus, whofe fongs and dances formerly con- 
ftituded the whole drama. From Thefpis, 
tragedy defcended throich Pratinas, Carcy- 
nus, and Phrynichus, to /E{chylus, the firft 
tragic poet whofe works have been tranfimit- 
ted to pofterity. 

WueEn this new {pecies of compofition wae 
introduced, many ingenious competitors began 
toenter the career of fame, and to contend 
for theatrical honours. Thefpis was fuc- 
ceeded by Pratinas, a native of Peloponnefus, 
who wrote fifty tragedies. He entcred the 
lifts with Cherilus and Aifchylus, before the 
battle of Marathon, and gained the prize by 
one of his compofitions. 

Purynicnus was the difciple of Thefpis. 
He firft introduced the meafure of tctrame- 
ters, as the trochaic foot is moft proper for 
dancing, and the drama of that age was ac- 

companied 
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companied with dances chatacteriftic and ex- cu a P. 
planatory of the fable. Dancing was fo effential x1x. 
a part of the early drama, and the people were ~~" 
fo much attached to the old Bacchanalian cuf- 

toms, that the early reformers of tragedy found 

‘it a difficult tafk to make the dance accord to 

the fubject of the fcene. ‘This part of the {pec- 

tacle was generally under the dircétion of the 

poet, who was ,often a principal performer ; 

but when he was incompetent to this part of 

his duty, he called in the affiftance of a pro- 

filed ballet-mafter, who*formed dances upon 

the ineidents of the play, and inftructed the 
chorus how to perform them. The tragedy 

of Phrynichus, on the tiege of Miletus, the ca- 

pital of Tonia, which had been lately facked 

by the Perfian troops, made a moft wonder- 

ful impreffion on the audience. The deplo- 

rable fate of a city, founded by one of their 
colonies, and whofe mournful flory was re- 

cent in their remembrance, difolved thc 

whole audience into tears, and operated fo 
powerfully on the patriotic feelings of the 
Athenians, that the magiftrates prohibited, by 

a public edict, any poet in future to recall that 
melancholy fubjet. This author bore away 

the prize by his tragedy the Pheniffe, which 
Themiftocls was at the charge of reprefent- 
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HAP. ing. From this drama A‘fchylus took the de- 
XIX. fign of his celebrated tragedy the Perfe. 
w=" Literary excellence of every kird does not 
rife from fudden and fingle efforts, but from 
gradual and progreffive attempts. There 
were heroic poets before Homer, and drama- 
tic authors of reputation before Ai{chylus. 

Tue theatre had now affumed a new form. 
_Inftead of fcaffolds or booths, which contained 
both the fpectators and the actors, a building 
of more folid materials and of a more regu- 
lar form was conftiudted. The actors wore 
mafks adapted to the characters which thcy 
reprefented, were adorned with long robes and 

flowing trains, and trod the ftage in bufkins. 
ZEscuy us was the fon of Euphorion an 
Athenian, and born in the laft year of thse 
fixty-third Olympiad. He had attained the 
flower of manhood at the battle of Marathon, 
in which he acquired diftinguifhed renown. 
His three brothers, Aminias, Euphorion, and 
Cynegyrus, fignalized their valour in the fame 
action, and fhared the honours of the victory. 
Though Ai{chylus had reafons, which all 
pofterity have approved, to fet a high value 
on his poetical talents, yet, like Alceus, he 
preferred his military character to his literary 
one, and, in the infcription which he com- 
9 poted 
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pofed for his tombftone, he appeals to the 
field of Marathon and the long-haired Mede. 
The brave and gallant {pirit whiclt glowed in 
his family gives a ftrong and manly colouring 
to his compofitions. His genius, like his va- 
lour, is keen and daring, and his pen, like his 
{word, isa weapon of terror. The fpedtacle 
which his drama exhibits, is that of one fub- 
lime though fimple fc.ne of awful magni- 
ficence. His fentiments and his di@tion ac- 
cord with his fubje&t; and though he is ac- 
cufed of having written,his tragedies in a 
ftate of ebriety, yet they do not difcover the 
traces of a difordered fancy, though often of 
an inflated imagination, 

ATTENT Ivr to every fubfidiary art which 
could give fuccefs to his dramas, he inftructed 
the chorus in the dances introduced into the 
piece, and taught the performers to drefs with 
elegance and propriety. His tafte in thefe 
decorations was fo dignified and correct, that 
they were imitated by the pricfts and mi- 
nifters of religion in their facred v.flments. 
The dances which he compofed for his tragedy 
of the Seven Chiefs were peculiarly adapted to 
the fcene, and performed with extraordinary 
applaufe. He fometimes exceeded the juit 
bounds of dramatic effect. In his tragedy of the 

Eumenides, 
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PHAP. Bumenides, Oreftes is reprefented at the bot- 


XIX. 


tom of the theatre, ‘furrounded by the furies, 
laid afleep by Apollo. Upon their awaking 
with, wildnefs and defpair in their looks, gef- 

tures, and accents, the whole theatre was pe- | 
trified with horrors pregnant women brought 
forth the untimely fruit of their womb, 


-#nd children died of the fright. So dreadful 


was the {cene, that the magjftrates interpofed 
to prevent fuch fpedtacles in future, and re- 
duced the number of the dancers from fifty to 
twelve. 

Tue candour of this poet is apparent from 
his well-known declaration, “ That his trage- 
dies were but fragments from the magnificent 
repafts of Homer.” The elevation and dig- 
nity of his mind are equally confpicuous from 
the remarkable appeal which he made when 
the dramatic prize was voted to one of his 
competitors from prejudice and envy—* Tap- 
peal to pofterity,” faid E{chylus, “and to pof- 
terity I confecrate mly works, in the affurance 
that they will receive that reward from time, 
which the partiality of my cotemporaries re- 
fufes to beftow.” 

Tuts prophetic appeal was foon verified, 
for after his deceafe the Athenians held his 
name in the higheft veneration, and enacted a 

decree 
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decree for defraying the expence of reprefent- CH A P. 
ing his tragedies out of the public treafury. *1%- 
Eight of his tragedies received the prize dur- 
ing his life, and more aftcr his death, A 
ftatue was erected to his memory at Athens, 
and a painting was publickly cxhibited repre- 
fenting his valour in the battle of Marathon. 

In the latter part of his life he retired to 
he court of Higro in Sicily, where he was 
received with the honours due to his genius ; 
and after refiding there about three years, died 
in the fixty-ninth year of Kis age. 

Wuen Efchylus was in the fole poffefiion 
of the theatre, and applauded by the public 
voice, a young rival flarfed up to difpute with 
him the palm of dramatic poetry. This was 
Sophocles. He was bern at Colonna, a con- 
fiderable village in Attica, ia the fecond year 
of the feventy-firft Olympiad. He ftudied in 
ais compofitions to attain a regular, fupported 
dignity, and avoided the founding, fwelling, 
gigantic diction of Efchylus, which refem- 
bles the tumultuous fhouts of battle, rather 
than the nobler harmony and filver found of 
the trumpet. His firfl+ production gained 
him diftinguithed appiaufe. When the bones 
of Thefeus were brought to Athens by Ci- 
mon, a difpute was appointcd between the 

Vou. I, P tragic 
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€u Ap, tragic.poets: Sophocles had- the boldnefs to 
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enter the lifts with Efchylus, and ‘the felicity 
to carry the prize. An union of dignity 
and eafe, of ftrength and foftnefs, characterife 
the Sophoelean bufkin. From the peculiar 
fweetnefs of his diftion, he was ftiled the At- 
tic Bee. He retained the vivacity and vigour 
ofthis genius to extreme old age. His un- 
grateful and impious children fummoned hir 

before the judges, on the pretence of lunacy, 
that they might obtain a decree to take pof- 
feffion of the eftate.“He made no other defence 
than by reading the tragedy of Oedipus at 
Colonna, which he was then compofing. The 
judges were delighte@ with the performance, 
and he carried his caufe unanimoufly. He 
was twenty times crowned victor in the dra- 
matic contefts, and is faid to have expired in 
a rapture of joy, on being declared vitor con~ 
trary to his expectation. He diced in his 


nineticth year, and the figure of a hive was 


placed upon his tomb, to perpetnate the ap- 
pellation which had been ait ribed to him from 
the fweetnels of his verfes, 

Evuripripes was born in the Arft year of 
the feventy-fifth Olympiad * at Salanuis, whi- 


420 years before Chrift, 
ther 
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ther his father Menefarchus and his mother 
Clito had retired, when the Athenians left 
their city at the approach of Xerxes. He 
applied himfelf at firft to the ftudy of philo-~ 
fophy, and had the celebrated Anaxagoras for 
his mafter; but the dangers which threatened 
that iluftrious fage, who had nearly fallen a 
victim to his philoforhical tenets, inclined him 
to the ftudy of dramatic poetry, which had 
rifen to hight reputation. He was the fcholar 
of Socrates, and his works difcover his pro« 
found application to philofophy. 

Euripides is the moft tender and pathetic 
of all the Grecian dranpatic authors. Alex- 
ander of Phere, a cruel tyrent, burft inte 
tears at the reprefentation of the Troades, 
(written by this poet) and left the theatre be- 
fore the conclufion of the play, profefling that 
he was afhamed to weep for the diftrefs of 
Hector and Andromache, when he had not 
felt the leaft compaffion for his own citizens, 
whom he had put to the fword. The beau- 
tiful and fublime of moral fentiment which 
run through his works have, by the confent 
of ages, eftablifhed his title to the appellation 
of the philofophic tragedian. 

-Ir was relérved to this poet to perfect the 
chorus in the Grecian tragedy, the chief dif- 
P 2 tinction 
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CHA P. tinétion between the antient and modern 

XIX. drama. The office of the chorus was to give 
ufeful counfels and falutary inftrudctions, to 
efpoufe the fide of innocence and virtue, to 
be the faithful depofitary of fecrets, and 
to fupplicate the gods to raife the humble and 
deprefs the haughty. In the mufic of the 
chorus there was more variety, and in the po- 
etry more animation than what could with 
propriety be admitted into themere dialogue 
part of the drama: this, together with the 
{plendour of the ‘ drefics, and the various 
dances of this numerous groupe, at once,high- 
ly entertained the eye, and affected the heart. 
To recommend and ‘enforce moral inflruc- 
tion, by the power of a happy imagination 
and harmonious numbers, was frequently at- 
tempted in the chorufes of Efchylus and So- 
phocles, but feems to be the conftant obje¢i 
which Euripides had in view. 
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WHILE tragedy rofe and flourithed in this 
manner at Athens, comedy, which had been 
lefs cultivated, began to attract attention. 
This f{pecies of compofition affumed three 
different forms at Athens, partly from the ge- 

nius 
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nius of the poets, and partly from the influs on ap: 
ence of the government. xIx, 

THE antient comedy retained the remains 
of its original rudenefs, and the licentioufnefs 
which diftinguifhed the Cart of Thefpis. 
Though. it had become regular in its plan, 
it had not learned to be modeit and referved. 
Ariftophanes and his cotemporarics, repre- 
fented real tranfactions, with the names, ha- 
bits, geftures, and the likenefs painted on the 
mafks of whatever perfon they thought pro~’ 
per to facrifice to public derifion. They af- 
fumed the privilege to direct the public mea- 
fures, to reform the commonwealth, and to 
advife the people on the moft important oc- 
cafions. Nothing was {pared ina city fo li-- 
centious as Athens. Generals, magiftrates,: 
the government, nay, the gods themfelvés,: 
were attacked by the fatirical pen of the poets ;’ 
and all was well received by the people, pro-' 
vided the comedy was entertaining, and the 
attic falt not deficient. 

CraTinus, Eupolts, and Ariffophanes *, the 
principal authors of the Old Comedy, were 
preceded by Epicharmus and Phormis, natives 


* Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariftophanefque Poete, &c. 
Horace, 
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cuap. of Sicily, Chronides and Magnes, Athenians, 

xr. and Dinvilochus of Agrigentum. Cratinus 

sme 44 Eupolis abtained the applaufes of the 

people, by the keennefs and boldnefs of their 

fatire’ againft the magiftiates and nobility, 

whom they expo{ed’to public feern. , Of the 

former nothing r¢mains; of the latter a few 

fragments ghly are to be found. It is fuf. 

ficient to mark their character-to inention, that 

they exceeded Ariftophanes in licentioufnels, 
obfcenity, and abufe. 

Tuts latter poet was an adopted, not a na~- 
tive citizen of Athens, He was diftinguifhed 
by his vivacity and wit in converfation, and 
his company was coveted by the greateft cha- 
racters of theage. Plato fhared many feftive 
and focial hours with him, and Socrates fat 
up whole nights in his company, He at- 
tained an afcendency in Athens, which, at this 
diftance of time, appears extraordinary. All 
the honours that a poet could receive were 
publicly beftgwed upon Ariftophanes by the 
Athenians, nor did they confine their rewards 
to honorary prizes only, but decreed him fines 
and pecuniary confifcations, from thofe whg 
attacked him with fuits and profecutions, 
In vain Dionyfius the Syracufan invited him 
to his cpurt, though Plato had frequently fo- 

licited 
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licited the attention and patronage of that 
tyrant. The king of Perfia confidered him 
as the moft confpicuous perfonage in Athens. 
In giving audience to the Greck ambaffadors, 
his firft enquity was after the comic post, 
who put,all Greece in miotion, and directed 
its force againit Perlia. He ated the fame 
{plendid part on the theatre, which Demofthe- 
nes afterwards performed in the public afflem- 
bly. He made his moft diftinguithed figure 
during the Peloponnefian war ; the mal-admi- 
niftration of government, 'and the mifconduct 
of generals at that time, afforded ample fub- 
ject for his wit and fatire. 

Hrs works have been generally efteemed 
the ftandard of Attic writing in its elegance 
and purity; and if any .perfon withes to 
know the Athenian language, as it vas 
{poken by Pericles and his cotemporanes, he 
mufl feek for it in the fcenes of this poet. 
The antient critics, both Greck and Roman, 
who had the comic theatre of Athens before 
them, give him a decided preference to his 
¢otemporaries and {ucceffors. 

He is celebrated far a poignancy and feli+ 
city of colloquial expreffion, an attic falt and 
{pirit, which the Roman language could nevet 
attain. His chief excellence confifts in rail- 
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lery and ridicule. The verfatility of his ge- 
nius Jed him to defcribe every rank and condi- 
tion of life; and none ever touched the ridi- 
cule in cheracters with better fuccefs, or 
knew how to convey it with more keennefs 
and force. But to relith his works, one mutt 
have been his cotemporary. The fubtile falt 
and fpirit of the Athenian raillery is evapo- 
rated through length of time; and what re- 
mains has become flat, infipid, and dirguit- 
ing. 

Tue low buffoohery, and grofs indecency 
which often difgra'e his works, arofe from 
the character of his audience, the buik of 
which was compofed of an unrefined and il- 
liberal mob. The remarkable depravity of 
tafte among the inferior people, appears from 
their having banifhed Cratinus and his com- 
pany, becaufe his comic fcenes were deficient 
in grofinefs atl ob{cenity. 

‘THE anticnt comedy fubfifted till the time 
of Lyfander, who, having made himfelf mafter 
of Athens, changed the form of the govern- 
ment, and committed the adminiftration to 
thirty of the principal citizens. ‘The fatirical 
liberty of the theatre was reftrained by thefe 
tyrants, to whom it was offenfive. The peo- 
ple -had no longer any hare in the govern; 

ment, 
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ment, nor dared they perfonally, or by means 
of the pocts, prefume to cenfure the conduct 
of their mafters. It was prohibited to call 
living characters by their names upon the 
ftage ; but the ingenuity of the poets foon 
contrived means to elude the intention of the 
law. By drawing well-known characters un- 
der feigned names, the malice of the audience 
was gratified in a more refined manner. This 
was called the Middle Comedy, of which 
there are fome inftances in Ariftophanes. 

Wuen Alexander the Great had defeated 
the Thebans, and fccured to himfelf the em- 
pire of Greece, he gave a farther check to 
the licentioufnefs of the drama. Hence the 
New Comedy took its rife, which, without 
perfonal or political alinfions, held the mirror 
up to nature, and expofed a general, but faith- 
ful picture of private life. 

In this refined comedy Menander bore away 
the palm ; and though Philcmon was prefer- 
red to him in his lifvtime, fuccecding ages 
made him ample compenfation. The ele- 
gance and delicacy of this poet may be judged, 
of by the imitations of Terence. 


Philofophy. 
_ Ar this period the Grecian philofophy 


was divided into two fects, the Italian and the 
Jonic ; 
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wap. Tonic; both of which were fubdivided inte 
XIX. feyerel others. Pythaporas was the founder 
smmmenennm of the firft; and Thales, the Milefian, was at 
the head of the fecond. Pythagoras was born 

at Samos, when it was the moft opulent and 
flourifhing of all the Grecian ifles, . He was 
inftru€ted in the learning known in that age, 

which confifted chiefly in mufic, poetry, and 

the gymnaftic exercifes, He ftudied elo- 
quence under Pherecydes of Siros, the firft 

Greek author who wrote in praf. The 

fame of Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Lef- 

bos, and Bias of Priene, and the other wife 

men who flourifhed in the Ionian iflands, ex- 

cited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras, 

who feems to have been early animatcd with 

the defire of acquiring renown, and diffuting 
iftruGion. According te the pradtice of 

the age, he travelled in queft of wifdom, 

and refided feveral years in the antient king- 

dom of Egypt, which was then reforted ta 

by all the fages of antiquity. By the favour 

of Amafis the king, who opened his ports to 

the Greeks, he was in{ftructed in the wifdom, 

and initiated in the myfteries of the Egyptian 

priefts. Inthe colleges of thefe learned men 

he ftudied geometry, and probably became 
acquainted with all they knew concerning 

the nature of the Divinity, the human foul, 

and 
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and the fyftem of the univerfe. Neither did he cH A&P. 
neglect the ftudy of the fymbolic writing of the  ¥1%« 
facerdotal order, which, with their artful po- 
licy, had placed them at the head of the ftate. 
When he revifited his native country, he found 
it under the domination of the artful and for~ 
tunate tyrant Polycrates. Having opened a 
{chool in Samos without fuccefs, he travelled to 
the continent of Greece, where he met with all 
that admiration and regard which were due 
to his virtues and fipero: knowledge. 

AF rer vifiting Sparta, and ftudying the 
laws of Lycurgus, he took up his refidence 
in the capital of Magna Grecia, about the 
fortieth year of his age. He foon diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in the public places, and dif- 
played his dexterity in thofe exercifes which 
were deemed fafhionable, as well 2s manly 
accomplifhments, He was no lefs admired 
for his {kill in mufic and medicine, and for 
his mathematical and phytical knowledge. 

ALL the vices attendant on luxury were 
predominant in Crotona, and its inhabitants 
were at the fame time extremely fuperititious. 
Pythagoras, who himfelf feems to have had 
the fame failing, artfully en.ployed fuperfti- 
tion as his great engine of reform. He af- 
fumed the moft ftriking peculiarity of drefs 

and 
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and manners, his reverence fer the gods, and 
{crupuloug attention to religious ceremonies, 
were oftentatioufly difplayed, and a veil of 
fecret myfticifm overfhadowed all his words 
and actions. Ry thefe means he attracted the 
veneration of the pubic, and his inftructions 
were liftened to as the unerring dictates of the 
Divinity. Some exaggciation is to be fufpected 
in this account. But it appears certain that 
Pythagoras, by fele(ling his difciples from 
perfons of influe ence in the Rate, iy the inti- 
mate and fecret ties with which they were 
united, by the noted characteriftics which 
diftinguifhed them from their fellow-citizens, 
and which procured efleem and reverence, 
became, in a few years, all-powerful in Cro~ 
tona. The power of this new order of men 
foon extended over Italy and Sicily, as well 
as over the ftates of anticnt Greece; and the 
Samian fage, without oftenfible office or 
power, feems to have governed not only the 
philofophical, but the political world. The 
revolution effected at Crotona, in the morals. 
and manners of the inhabitants, if the con~ 
curring teftimony of antiquity is to be cre- 
dited, was equally rapid and extraordinary, 
The women became modeft and referved. 


The young men preferred philofophical ftu-. 
dics 
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dies to juvenile pleafures. Ambition learned CH A Pi 
to be humble, and avarice to be generous. a 
PyTHAGoras, like the wifeft and greateft ne 
men of antiquity, preferred an Ariftocratical- 
government to every other, an opinion found- 
ed on experience; fince,*under that form, 
Sparta, Rome, and Carthage, rofe to their 
higheft profperity and grandeur. The rules 
which he laid down for regulating the con 
duct of his difciples, and his fyftem of mo- 
rality, very much refemble thofe of the Bra- 
mins, as they have been Unfolded to us fince 
our intercourfe with India. 
Macya Grecia had, for forty years, reaped 
the advantages arifing from the inftitutions 
of Pythagoras, when a war broke out be- 
tween ilic citizens of Crotona and Sybaris. 
The city of Sybaris, by the fertility of its 
foil, and its refodrces in navigation, manutfac~ 
tures, and commerce, had attained to great 
protperity and population. But opulence and 
luxury had corrupted the minds, and debi- 
litated the bodies of the inhabitants, whofe 
proverbial efteminacy has been handed down 
to moderntimes. They were totally defcated 
by the army of Crotona, under the command 
of Milo, the Olympic conqueror. 
Bur the ruin of Svbaris involved in it the 
3 fate 
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ena. fate of Crotona. Intoxicated with fuccefs, 
¥tx. the lower ranks, by the inftigation of the art- 
women fh] Cylon, whofe ferocious manners had ex- 
cluded him from the order of Pythagoras, 
contended with animofity fot an equal divi- 
fion -of the conqueft; a refufal produced a 
confpiracy, which ended in the flaughter or 
expulfion of the magiflrates. Pythagoras did 
not long furvive the misfortuncs of his fa 
vourite city: he died at Metapontum, in Lu- 
cania, at a véry advanced period of life. His 
difciples were difperfed over Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and fome of them fought refuge in 

the deferts of Egypt. 


Of the Ionic Seét. 


Tut Tonic Sect was founded by Thales the 
Milefian, who was born in the firft year of 
the thirty-fifth Olympiad, or fix hundred and 
forty years before the birth of Chrift. Like 
the other fages cf antiquity, he applied him- 
felf firft to the ftudy of legiflation, and, on 
particular emergencies, gave feafonable coun- 
fels to his countrymen; but afterwards retir- 
ing from the tumult of public affairs, he 
“devoted himfelf to philofophy, and travelled 
into Egypt, from which he is faid to have re~ 
turned with great intellectual improvement. 

He 
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He was the firft who inftruded the Greeks 
in geometry. Many of the elementary prow 
pofitions ‘which now appear under the name 
of Euclid, were invented by Thales, or in 
troduced by him from Egypt. He dire&ted 
his ftudies to aftronomy with equal fyccefs; 
he traced’ fome of the circles of the {phere ; 
and taught his countrymen that eclipfes could 
be predicted, 

He placed the earth in the centre of the 
folar fyftem, and believed it ta be fpheri- 
cal. He knew that the moon {hone by the 
reflection of the fun’s rays, and reprefented 
the movements of the celeftial orbs in a 
fphere, of which he was the inventor. 

He taught that water was the firft princi- 
ple of things ; and that, fufceptible of an end- 
lets variety of forms, it became the matter of 
bodies the moft oppofite. He feemed to re- 
cognize no other firft caufe; and the fame do.- 
trine had been already taught by fome Indian 
fages. He probably collected many of his 
doctrines in Egypt; but, from all that can be 
gathered concerning a perfon who lived in fo 
remote a period, he appears to have been a 
man poffeffed of high intelle@tual powers, who, 
from his own fund, added much to the ftare 
of human knowledge. 

He 
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cHap. He was fucceeded in the Ionic fchool by 
_XIX. Anaximander, one of his difciples. He taught 
mem that infinicy is the origin and the termination 
of all things ; that innumerable worlds fpring 
from it to be deftroyed and re-produced ; and 
that, while every thing changes, infinity it- 
felf is eternal and unchangeable. He was the 
firft of the Greeks who traced geographical 
maps, and brought fun-dials into ufe; but 

thefe had been long known in Aula. 

ANAxIMENES, his fellow-citizen, friend, 
and difciple, appears to have been little more 
than the interpreter of his opinions. 

Tue philofophical fpeculations of Thales 
were purfued by other ingenious men befide 
his immediate fucccflurs, particularly by Xe- 
nophanes of Colophon, Leucippus, Parme- 
nides of Elea, and Heraclitus of Ephefas. 
The fyftem of Leucippus was rendered famous 
by what fome have called the improvements 
of Democritus of Abdera*, and afterwards 
adopted by Epicurus, whofe falfe and impious 
tenets Lucretius has illuftrated and adorned 
with all the graces of poctry. 

ANAxaGorRAS of Clazomene, tranfported 
the {chool of Anaximenes to Athens, where 


* Div. Laert. lib. 9. 
he 
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he taught thirty years. It was hd, as Ihave ¢ BAR, 
already mentioned, who firft announced to the iit 
Greeks the exiftence of 4 Supreme and all- " 
perfect Being, the Creator of the world. The 
difciples of Thales and Pythagoras had admit- 

ted {pirit, as a principle df nature; but they 

do not appear to have had a diftin@ idea of 

it, or properly to have difcriminated it from 
matter. According to the jufter and nobler 
fyftem of Anaxagoras, the Almighty Creator 

was altogether feparate and diftinét from his 

works ; and he confidered ‘the foul of the world 

as a metaphorical expreffion, to denote the 

laws which the Deity had impreffed upon 
matter. 

He taught, that the fun was larger than 
Peloponnefus ; that the moon was inhabited ; 
that the comets were irregular planets, and 
that the rainbow was produced by the refrac- 
tion of the fun’s rays. Thefe two iaft opi- 
nions, however, were only the fortynate con- 
jectures of a man of genius, and not founded 
on a ferses of obfervation. 

InsTEAD of being rewarded by the grateful 
admuration of his countrymen for his fublime 
difcoveries in theology, he was accufed of im- 
prety. Pericles, his fcholar and his friend, 
could not protect bim; on the contrary, one 

Vou. II. Q. great 
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XIX. Pericles fufpected of holding the fame fenti-~ 

mene ments, Te avoid a trial, Anaxagoras with- 
drew to Lampfacus, where he died. 

He was fucceeded by Diogenes of Apol- 
fonia, and Archelaus' of Miletus, the inftructor 
of Socrates, and the laft teacher of the Ionic 
f{chool. This philofophy, thus tending to the 
improvement of intellect, and the refinement 
of morals, was unhapily arrefted in its pro- 
grefs by the rife of the Sophitts. 

TueEse pretended fages, but real impoftors, 
had lately rifen to diftin@tion, and fpread 
themfelves over Greece. Inftead of ftudying 
to attain the character, and to follow the 
maxims of calm contemplative wifdom, they 
were governed by ambition and avarice, en- 
tered into the intrigues and bufinefs of the 
world, and made a trade of their pretended 
knowledge. They wandered from city to 
city to exhibit their talents, and to vend their 
eloquence. They were attended by crouds 
of novices, whom they made philofophers at 
a fixed price. They pretended to poffefs 
univerfal knowledge, and taught all the arts 
and all the fciences, though metaphyfics and 
oratory were the chief fubjects of their fpe- 
culations. By adapting the tone of their dif- 

courfs 
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eourfe to the tafte of their audience ; ‘by 
throwing a veil over the vices, and gilding the 
follies of the opulent and the great, they 
gained admiffian into the beft company, and 
were enabled to live with elegance and {plen- 
dor, They faggefted the materials, and planted 
the feeds of the libertine and f{ceptical fyftems 
of philofophy, which were afterwards intro- 
duced into Greece. 

WHILE in feveral of’ the Grecian com- 
monwealths they were allowed full liberty to 
difplay their abilities, and practife their ar- 
tifices, the fon of Sophronifcus made it his 


chief objeG@ at Athens to detect their fallg 


reafoning, expofe their impious frauds, and 
unveil the hypocrify of their charaGer. This 
alluftrious fage, and virtuous man was born 
in the fourth year of the feventy-feventh 
Olympiad, forty years before the Pelopon- 
nefian war. His father was a {culptor, and 
his mother a midwife. Ife followed, for 
fome time, the profeffion of a flatuary with 
fuccefs; for in the time of Paufanias, a Mer- 
cury, and the graces-of his workman{hip, were 
to be feen at Athens. But whatever benefit 
or reputation he might have acquired by cul- 
tivating an art which was adrired at that pe- 
xiod, and encouraged by the magnificent pa- 

Q_2 tronage 
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© HAP. tronage of Pericles, he chearfully facrificed 


XIX. 





them to the natural bias of his mind, which 
led him to cultivate fcience, and recommend 
virtuc. In his youth, he was the difciple of 
Archelaus, who delivered the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras, his mafter. The natural phi- 
lofophy of that age, which delivered theories 
concerning the origin, deftruction, and reno- 
vation of woilds, and the inexplicable move- 
ment of the heavens, ftars, and planets, gave 
little fatisfaction to a mind, that preferred 
to fhadowy and uncertain fpeculations, ftu- 
dies that lie within the compafs, and conduce 
to the benefit of mankind. He was the firft 
who conceived the idea of bringing philofo- 
phy down from heaven to earth, to place it in 
cities, and introduce it into private lite. He 
acknowledged, with Anaxagoras, the Supreme 
Intclligence, who regulates the operations of 
nature, and the affairs of the world. From 
the wifdom and juftice of the Deity, he in- 
ferred his moral adminiftration of the uni- 
verfe. He taught the immoitality of the 
foul, and a ftate of rewards and punifhments 
in another hfe. He ftudied to difcover the 
laws of divine providence, and inculcated 
a compliance with thofe laws. Wherever he 
could be of ufe, there he was to be found, 


conveying 
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conveying the precepts of his philofophy with cH ap, 
all the addrefs of manly infinuation; grave, XIX. 
didactic, or witty, as beft fuited hfs audience ; 
he was always eloquent, always perfuafive. 

_ Tur example of this practical philofopher, 
illuftrated and recommended his doctiines. 
He bore arms in many campaigns, was pre- 
fent in many actions, and always diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his valour and condué&. We thall 
find him, towards the clofe of his life, ac- 
quiring the higheft honour in the fenatc, and 
giving the moft illuftriou’ proofs of his ardent 
zeal for juftice, without being intimidated by 
the greateft dangers. 

To confirm the probity of his difciples, 
it was requifite to expofe the fallacy and ar- 
tifices of the Sophifts, who employed their 
time in corrupting the morals of youth. As 
the fole aim of thefe harangues was to daz- 
zle their audience with the glitter of elo- 
quence, and by their ingenuity in {peaking on 
each fide of a queftion, he did not attack them 
in a direct manner by a continued difcourfe. 
He employed the more artful addrefs of irony, 
a weapon which he knew how to ufe with 
much dexterity and delicacy. Whenever he met 
with the Sophifts, affuming the appearance of 
{implicity, he propcfed his doubts with a difh- 
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@ i 4 p, dent and modeft air, and afked fimple quef- 
%1x. tions in a plain manner. Thefe pretended 
————— mafters of wifdom heard him with a {cornful 
attention, and, inftead of giving him a direct 
anfwer, entered npon their common places, 
and delivered a vague harangue without com- 
ing to the point. Socrates, after extolling 
their ingenuity and eloquence, entreated them 
to adapt themfelves to his capacity; and as he 
was incapable of comprehending or retaining 
fo many fine and exalted notions, begged that 
they would anfwer his queries in a few words. 
When he had once obliged them to move 
from their entrenchments, and brought them 
to give a precife anfwer to his queftions, he led 
them oi from one to another, till he involved 
them in the moft abfurd confequences ; and 
after having reduced them to a mortifying 
filence, or ftill more mortifying contradictions, 
complained that the earned men would not 
condefcend to inftrucé him. The youth- be- 
yan to perceive the incapacity of their teach- 
ers; their admiration was changed into con- 
tempt ; and the name of Sophift became odious 
and ridiculous. 

A POWERFUL party, who had been long ce~ 
febrated for their wit and eloquence, and were 
in high reputation among the great, would not 

be 
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be attacked without endeavouring to retaliate; CH AP. 
efpecially as they had been wounded in their X!X. 
two moft fenfible parts, their famte and their 
intereft, It will appear from the fubfequent 
part of this hiftory, that Socrates experienced 
from thefe haughty impoftors, whom he had 
unmafked, all that could be feared or appre- 
hended from the moft malignant envy, and the 
most invenomed tefentment. 
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CHAP. XxX. 


Containing the Hiftory of the PELOPONNESIAN 
War. 


H E Peloponnefian war was of twenty- 

feven years duration, and, while it de- 
populated the country, at the fame time ex- 
haufted the finances of Greece. In the courfe 
of its continuance, both parties experienced 
the mofl cruel calamities, and difplayed a 
courage that might have procured them the 
ereatelt advantages over their common ene- 
iMies, 

IT wave already obferved, that the jealoufy 
entertained by Sparta, and other Grecian 
flates, at the recent and rapid progrefs of 
Athens to gieatnefs and dominion, was the 
real, though concealed caufe of this war. All 
the flates within the Peloponnefus, except 
the Argives, joined the Lacedamonians, who 
were further aided by the Megarians, Locri- 
eas, and Beotians. The Athenians counted, 
asnong their allies, the inhabitants of Chios, 
Lefbos, and the citizens of Platea; and received 

the 
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the fupport of their tributary countries, Ionia, cH AP. 
the Hellefpont, and the territory of Thrace.. XX. 

HosrTirities were firft committed by the 
Thebans, who attacked Platea, an indepen- 
dant city of Beotia, in alliance with Athens. 
They were admitted into the city by the 
treachery of the Ariftocratical faction ; but the 
Plateans, perceiving the {mall number of the 
enemy, attacked them with fury during the 
night, above a hundred fell, two hundred 
were taken prifoners, and afterwards put to 
the fword. The Athenians, on receiving 
news of this attack, fent fuccours and provi- 
fions to Platea. 

Tue {word being now drawn, both parties 
prepared openly for war: all Greece was in 
motion, and ambafiadors were fent to diftant 
countries tu folicit the affiftance of Greeks 
and Barbarians. The majority efpoufed the 
fide of the Lacedemonians, efteeming them 
the delivereis of Greece; becaufe the Athe- 
nians, forgetting their former moderation and 
gentlenefs in command, had alienated the 
greater part of their allies by the feverity of 
their government, and incurred the hatred of 
other ftates, who were apprehenfive of be- 
coming their dependents. 


AFTER the attack on Plata, the Laceda- 
monians 
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 €H Ab. thOfians tharched two-thirds of their forces 
¥#. to the ifthmus of Corinth. Archidamus, 
tr—H——= sre of the Spartan kings, difpatched an am- 
baflador to the Athenians, to require of 
them to telinquith their pretenfions ; but the 
Atheniahs commanded the meffenger to re- 
tire, without deigning to give him am an- 
fwer. Upon this, the Lacedemonians marched 
towards Attica with an army of fixty thou- 
fand men, while that of the Athenians 
amounted only to eighteen thoufand; but to 
make compenfation for the difference, they 

had a fleet of three hundred gallies. 

Tue counfel of Pericles to the Athenians, 
was to wafte the enemies ftrength by pro- 
tracting the war; as they had not fufficient 
forces to oppofe the enemy, their wileft plan 
was to retire with their effects into the city, 
and fhut themfelves up in it without hazard- 
ing a battle. Accordingly the inhabitants of 
the country fought an afylum in Athens. 

MEANWHILE the Lacedemonians entering 
Attica, befieged OEnoe; but being compelled, 
after a few ineffectual affaults, to 2bandon that 
attempt, they advanced ftill nearer to the 
city, and encamped within half a league of the 
walls. It required ali the art and addrefs of 
Pericles-to prevent the Athenians, exafperated 

at 
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at the fight of the tavages cotninitted th 6 #4 8, 
their country, from fallying forth to attack  #x. 
the enemy; but, by means of his abfélute “~~ 
power over the paffions of the multitude, he 
kept both the fenate and people from af. 
fembling .to deliberate, notwithftanding tht 
reprdiches, infults, and menaces of his ene» 
mies. He difpatched, in the mean time, a 
flect of a hundred fail, to lay wafte the coafts 
of Peloponnefus, which being joined by that 
of the allies, made a defcent on Laconia, and 
ravaged the territories of Sparta. 

INTELLIGENCE of thefe ravages committed 
in Laconia, and the difficulty of fubfifting in 
a defolated country, induced the Lacedemd+ 
nians, and their allies, to withdraw from At- 
tica. 

Arrer the Lacedzmonians had retired, 
the Athenians appropriated a thoufand talents, 
and a hundred hips, for the more immediate 
defence of their country; and prohibited any 
pérfon, under pain of death, to propofe a dif- 
ferent application of thefe refources. They af- 
terwards fent a fquadron to expel the rebellious 
inhabitants of Aigina from their poffeffions. 
To thefe iflanders they impttted the principal 
caufe of the war. Their territory was di- 
vided by ot among the inhabitants of Athens. 

Pericles 
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cuap. Pericles then led out the army againft the 


hoftile province ef Megara, and ravaged their 
territory.‘ 

Towarps the clofe of the campaign, the 
Athenians concluded an alliance with Sitalces, 
king of the Odripidns in Thrace ; and in con- 
fequence of this treaty, his fon was admitted 
a citizen of Athens. They alfo entered into 
an accommodation with Perdiccas, king of 


Macedonia, and reftored to him the city of 


Therma, 

Art the approach of winter, the Athenians 
celebrated funeral rites to the memory of thofe 
brave men who had fallen fince the begin- 
ning of the war. For this purpofe, a large 
tent was erected to contain the bones of the 
flain, which were covered with flowe1: and 
perfumes. ‘To the place of ‘public {epulture 
in the Ceramicus, the moft {plendid fuburb of 
Athens, they were conveyed in cyprefs coftins, 
on the day appointed for the funeral obfe- 
quies. Attended by perfons of every age and 
rank, the remains of thefe citizens were com- 
mitted to the tomb, and Pericles was ap- 
pointed to pronounce their eulogium. This 
celebrated oration, or one made by the hif- 
torian, is to be found in ‘Thucydides; but 
whether real or fictitious, it is, in every re- 
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fpedt, fuited to the character of the orator, and 
admirably calculated for all the ends he had in 
view. 

In the beginning of the fecond campaign, 
the Lacedxmonians and their allies again in~ 
vaded Attica, which was ‘afflicted by a more 
dreadful difafter. The plague, which was faid 
to have originated in Ethiopia, and had {pread 
its ravages over Egypt, and a great part of 
Perfia, at laft communicated its contagion to 
Athens. This fatal malady, which baffled 
the power of medicine, turned Athens into a 
{pectacle of horror; the braveft foldiers and 
beft citizens perifhed in the moft excruciating 
pains, and every part of the city exhibited a 
dreadful imaye of agony and death. 

Tue confederates did not negle& to avail 
theimfelves of this opportunity for committing 
devaftations in Attica. They now penctrated 
beyond the city, and fpread devaftation over 
every part of the Athenian territory, not {par- 
ing even the plains of Marathon, where 
Athens had nobly bled for the caufe of Greece. 

Peric res, full adhering to his eftablithed 
maxim, not to expofe the fafety of the ftate to 
the hazard of an cngagement, would not per- 
mit his troops to fally out of the city; but 
having fitted out a fleet of a hundred veffels, 

he 
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cH AP, he failed through the Saronic gulph, and ra- 


XX: 





_vaged the coafts of Elis, Argos, and Laconia. 
' Having arfived on the Argolic coaft, the Athe- 
nians laid fiege to the facred city of Epidaurus 5 ; 
but the plague again breaking out in the fleet, 
they abandoned the enterprize, as the calamity 
was attributed to the anger of Aifculapius, who 
was its patron, and fuppofed proteGtor. They 
were equally unfuccefsful againft Troezené, 
Hermione, and other cities of Peloponnefus, 
Overwhelmed by thefe accumulated calami- 
ties, murmurs agaih{t Pericles, and a general 
defpondency, took place. Ambaffadors were 
fent to Sparta to fupplicate for peace on any 
terms; but even an audience was denied them. 
The popular rage recurred of courfe with dou- 
ble force upon Pericles, whom they Cconfidered 
as the author of all their calamities, who at lat 
aflembled the people, and endeavoured to vin- 
dicate his meafures. But his eloquence and 
addrefs were exerted in vain; the feeling of 
picfent evils rendered them infenfible to every 
other canfideration. They deprived him of 
the command of the army, and impofed on 
hima confiderable fine. 

Tue public difgrace of this great man was 
embittered by afflictions of a domeftic ha~ 
ture. Xantippus, his eldeft fon, a youth of 

a profufe 
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a prafafe and extravagant turn, unable to heaf ¢ Hay 
the ftri& ceconomy of his father, was among ¥X. 
the firft to murmur at his condutt, and to 7 
exclaim againft him in all public places. This 
ungracious youth was cut off by the pefti- 
lence, while at the fame ‘time many of the 
firmeft and moft ufeful friends of Pericles, 
with the remains of his numerous and fou, 
rifhing family, perifhed by the fame fatal difs 
order; but the flrength of his mind was 
not fhaken by thefe difafters, till the death of 
Paralus, the lait of his children. That defo. 
lating ftroke fufpended his fortitude. When 
he was to put the crown of flowers upon the 
head of his deceafed fon, the hero yielded to 
the parent; he could not fupport the cruel 
{pectacle, nor conceal the tran{ports of his 
grief, which torced its way in fobs, inarticulate 
cries, and a flow of reluctant tears. 

Tue Athenians, whofe character was mark- 
ed by ficklenefs and incoriftancy, and who were 
led by the paflions of the moment, foon re- 
pented of the injury they had done to Peri- 
cles. Their obfervation convinced them, that 
they had no other perfon capable of directing 
their affairs; they therefore implored his for- 
givenefs, and entreated him to refume the 
adminiftration, and to command the army. 

MEANWHILE 
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MEANWHILE Potidza, which had been be- 
fieged almoft three years, could no longer 
endure the miferies of famine, and furren- 
dered on conditions. The inhabitants were 
permitted to depart from the city with their 
wives, children, and fome of their effeéts ; Po- 
tidza was re-pcopled by an Athenian colony. 

Soon after this event, Pericles died of the 
peftilence ; according to Plutarch, of a Jan- 
guifhing confumption. The hiftory of his 
life delineates his charaéter. Brave, magna- 
nimous, eloquent, political, he was qualified 
to take the lead cither in the council or the 
field ; he rofe to diftin€tion and authority by 
his admirable and unparalleled eloquence ; 
and, by the power of that talent, governed the 
fickle and capricious Athenians with abfolute 
power for the {pace of forty years. He em- 
ployed this vaft and extenfive authority with 
fuch mildneis and moderation, that his admi- 
niftration was never charged with tyranny. His 
talents {or war were eminent and confpicuous ; 
yet he cautioufly avoided all military expedi- 
tions, till he was almoft certain of fuccefs ; 
and when engaged in hoftilities, depended more 
on ftratagem than the impetuolity of courage. 
He managed the revenues with irreproach- 
able difintereftednefs, fo far as regarded his 

private 
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private fortune: “as an individual, he lived cH AP. 
with the moft exemplary economy; whilehe xx. 
gloried in the magnificence of Athens, whofe 
opulence was the fruit of his wife admini- 
itration, and which owed. its magnificence to 
his tafte,and his encouragement of the arts. 
In his laft illnefs, his death-béd was fur- 
rounded by fome of the principal citizens, 
who celebrated his illuftrious exploits and 
numerous victories; for while he was ge- 
neral of the Athenian army, he had ereéted 
nine trophies, in memory of as many battles 
he had gained. After hearing their enco- 
miums, “ You extol,” faid the dying ftatef- 
man and philofopher, “a feries of actions, in 
which fortune had a principal fhare, and 
which are common to me with many gene+ 
rals ; but you forget the moit glorious circum- 
ftance of my life, that no citizen ever wore 
mourning on my account.” 

Tue confederated army invaded Attica for 
the third time. All the inhabitants of Lef- 
bos, except thofe of Mcthymne, determined 
to renounce their alliance with the Athenians. 
Senfible of the great lofs they would fuffer 
by the defeétion of that ifland, the Atheni- 
ans fent out a fleet of forty gallies to attack 
that of the Mitylenians, who, being repulfed, 
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penfion of hoftilities having taken a the 
Mitylenians fent ambafladors to Athens and 
to Lacedemon at the fame time. The La- 
cedemonians informed the deputies that they 
fhould be fully heard at the approaching 
Olympic games, where the other allies would 
be prefent to affift at the conference. From 
the {peech of the ambafiadors, as tranfmitted 
to us by Thucydides, we find that they af- 
figned the ambition, tyranny, and oppreffion 
of the Athenians, not their prefent calamities, 
as the reafon that induced the Lefbians to 
break that treaty, and relinquifh that alli- 
ance. The allies, as was to be expected, 
were fatisfied with their declaration, and ad- 
mitted them into their confederacy. 

Ir was alfo refolved in this affembly to 
profecute the war againft Athens more vi- 
goroufly than ever. Receiving intelligence 
of the vaft preparations making againft them, 
the Athenians equipped a fleet of a hundred 
fail, and appearing fuddenly off the promon- 
tory of the Corinthian ifthmus, made a defcent 
upon Peloponnefus, while another fleet pro- 
tected the coaft of Attica. Never had they 
taifed fuch a formidable armament with fo 
much celerity ; it ftruck fuch terror into the 

Lacedemonians, 
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Lacedzmonians, that they immediately hur- 
ricd back to the defence of Laconia. ~The 
Athenians, in the mean time, fent a detach- 
ment of a thoufand foldiers to the. fiege of 
Mitylene, and the town was invefted by fea 
and land. Preffed by famine, and receiving 
no affiftance from Sparta, the citizens were 
obliged to furrender at difcretion. The av- 
thors of the revolt, amounting to more than 
a thonfand, were conveyed to Athens and put 
to death. Orders were at the fame time if- 
fued to maffacre the reft of the inhabitants by 
way of example; but this fanguinary decree 
was almoft inftantly revoked by the returning 
good fenfe and humanity of the people. The 
town was then difmantled, and the whole 
ifland, Mitylene excepted, was divided by lot 
among the citizens of Athens, 

Tue city of Platea had been invefted by 
the confederates in the preceding year. This 
fiege was rendered remarkable, not only for 
the obftinate refiftance of the befieged, but for 
its being the firft recorded in the Grecian 
hiftory that was conducted with any kind of 
regularity. Both parties employed ramparts 
and mounds of earth; the one to attack, the 
other to defend. It is not a little aftonifh- 
ing, that fo inconfiderable a town as Plataa, 
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which contained only four hundred citizens, 
and eighty Athenians, fhould have made a 
long and vigorous refiftance againft a powerful 
army. ‘The enemy changed the fiege into a 
blockade, and furrounded the town with two 
ditches. The befieged at laft, having loft all 
hopes of relief, attempted to make their 
efeape, which the half of them effected 
by a daring ftratagem fuggefted by defpair. 
The remainder, affrighted at the dangers 
attending the effort, continued in the town, 
but finding themfelves unequal to its defence, 
were obliged to furrender at difcretion. Eight 
Spartans were fent to decide their doom. In 
vain did the wretched Platezans alledge in 
their own defence, that they had been com- 
pelled, through neceflity, to efpoufe the tide 
of the Athenians, in order to obtain their pro- 
tection againft the Thebans, their antient 
oppreflors. They were all butchered in cold 
blood; their wives were fold, and their city 
confumed to afhes. Such were the calami- 
tous effects of the violent and furious hatred, 
which now reciprocally poffeffed the minds of 
the Athenians and Spartans, that cach party, 
after the hour of victory, carried their revenge 
to the moft fanguinary and favage extremes. 
This was the mournful and difaftrous fate of 

the 
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the Platzans, who, during the Perfian war 
had obtained an honourable name in arms, 
‘and performed the mof importanf fervices to 
their country. 

In the four hundred and twenty-fixth year 
before the Chriftian era, the plague broke 
out afrefh at Athens, and {wept multitudes to 
deftruétion. According to the regular open- 
ing of every campaign, the confederates in- 
vaded Attica,and the Athenians made a defcent 
on Peloponnefus. The fiege and capture of 
Pylus, a {mall town of Meffenia, by Demof- 
thenes, the Athenian commander, forms the 
moft memorable event of this campaign. The 
Lacedemonians, being anxious to recover 
poffeffion, it became the fcene of very extra- 
ordinary military operations. A detachment 
of four hundred Spartans feized the little 
ifland of Sphacteria, oppofite to the city. The 
Athenians furrounded the ifland, and cut off 
all fupplies of provifions. The fiege, how- 
ever, went on flowly; but Cleon and De- 
mofthenes being joined in command, they 
landed in Spha¢teria, and drove the enemy to 
the extremity of the ifland; but the Lace- 
demonians, having poffeffed themfelves of 
fortification, defended it with the moft defpe- 
rate valour. At laft, the commander of the 
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Meffenians, having difcovered a difficult pafs 
which led to the fort, marched that way, and 
appearing unexpectedly on the reat of the La- 
cedemonians, called to them to lay down 
their arms. Exhaufted with the fatigues of 
the day, the Lacedemonians complied with 
the fummons, by laying their fhields upon 
the ground; and, after a fhort conference, fur~ 
rendered at difcretion. After the happy ter- 
mination of this fiege, which.continued fixty- 
two days, the Athenians erected a trophy. 
The Lacedemonian’ prifoners were carried to 
Athens, and thrown into prifon till peace 
fhould be eftablithed; with threats, at the fame 
time, to put them all to the {word, .f the 
Lacedemonians made any more incurfions 
into Attica, 

Tue four campaigns which followed the 
reduction of the fmall ifland Sphacteria, 
were diftinguifhed by few important events. 
The Athenians, under the command of 
Nicias, took the little ifland of Cythera, fitu- 
ated near Cape Malea, on the Lacedemonian 
coaft, from which they infefted the whole 
country. 

BrasipAs, on the other fide, marched to- 
wards Thrace, The Lacedegmonians were 
induced, by feyeral motives, to undertake this 

expedition, 
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expedition. They believed, that they would thus CH A P. 
compel the Athenians, who had invadéd La- X*. 
conia, to divide their forces. "The Thracians ~~~" 
had invited them to their country, and offered 
to pay the army. They rejoiced alfo at any 
occafion.of ridding themfelves of the Helots, 
whom they expected to rife in rebellion after 
the taking of Pylus. They had already 
difpatched two thoufand of thefe devoted 
wretches in a moft fhocking manner. They 
iffued a proclamation, purporting, that fuch 
of the Helots as had rentlered important fer- 
vices to the ftate in the laft campaigns, fhould 
enter their names in the public regifters, in 
order to their being emancipated; accordingly 
two thoufand gave in their names. They 
were led in proceffion through the temples, 
with garlands of flowers on their heads, as if, 
in reality, they had been going to receive 
their liberty. When this ceremony was over, 
they fuddenly difappeared, and were heard of 
no more, A ftriking inflance of the jealous 
policy and atrocious cruelty of the Spartans, 
who, on the fhadow of fufpicion, were led 
to commit the moft enormous crimes, and did 
not hefitate to make the fanctity of religion, 
and the majefty of the gods, fubfervient to 
their perfidious defigns, 
R 4 ACTUATED 
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Actuatep by fimilar views, they fent 
feven hundred Helots to accompany Brafidas 
in his Thravian expedition. He took Acan- 
thus, Stagyra, and feveral other cities, and 
laid fiege to Amphipolis, a place of much 
importance to the Athenians, as fupplying 
them with timber. Accordingly, Thucydi- 
des the hittorian was fent to its relief; but 
the’ town was taken before his arrival. His 
countrymen, however, afflicted with the lofs, 
banifhed him at the inftigation of the bold 
and profligate demagbgue Cleon. The Athe- 
nians, having about the fame time advanced 
into Breotia, under the command of Hippo- 
crates, were defeated near Delium, by the 
Thebans. 

HiTHERTO, the loffes and advantages had 
been pretty equally balanced; and the rival 
Republics grow weary of a war, which in- 
volved them in a prodigious expence, without 
procuring them any real benefit; a truce for 
a year was therefore concluded between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. The news 
of this accommodation highly offended Bra- 
fidas, as it {topped him in the careci of his 
vonquefts, and difconcerted all his projects. 
Cleon, on the other hand, who had acquired 
an afcendancy at Athens by his vehemence, 

prefamption, 
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prefumption, and plebeian eloquence, incited 
his countrymen to renew the war. Thus a 
coward on one fide, and a hero on'the other, 
oppofed the tranquillity uf Greece; the for- 
mer, becaufe the war Veiled his vices and mif- 
demeanours ; and the latter, becaufe it addgd 
_ new luftre to his reputation ; but their death, 

which happened at the fame time, prepared 
the way for a new accommodation. 

Ture Athenians had appointed Cleon to 
command the army, which was fent to op- 
pofe Brafidas. Cleon, elated by his laft for- 
tunate undertaking, attempted to retake Am- 
phipolis; but Brafidas, informed of his in- 
tentions, took poffetiion of the town. To in- 
creafe the prefumption and temerity of Cleon, 
the Spartan general, who was well acquainted 
with his character, affectcd to be intimidated 
by his approach. Deceived by this appearance, 
Cleon neglected every precaution, and the 
difcipline of his army was relaxed. Brafidas, 
having made the neceflary preparations, fallicd 
forth fuddenly, and attacked the left wing of 
the Athenians, which, being the ftrength of 
their army, made a vigorous refiftance ; but 
fix hundred of them being flain, the whole 
army turned their backs and fled. Struck 


with terror and trepidation, Cleon betook 
himfelf 
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cHAP. himfelf to flight, but was killed by a Spartan 
XX.  foldier before he could make his efcape from 
women the field ot battle. Brafidas was woundedin the 
engagement; and when it was over, was car- 
ried into the city, where he furvived his vic- 
tory but a few moments. He was a general, 
no lefs diftinguifhed by condu@ than cou- 
rage, and deferves to rank among the Lace- 
demonian heroes. It was tie mother of 
Brafidas, who, hearing her fon applauded as 
being fuperior to all other generals, replied, 
** My fon was brave’; but Sparta, I doubt not, 

has many braver citizens.” 

Tue two perfons who had been the chief 
obftacles to peace, having fallen in the late 
engagement, both parties feemed more in- 
clined to an accommodation, and a fufpen- 
fion of hoftilities took place. Accordingly, 
after mutual conferences, a truce was agreed 
on for the fpace of fifty years, between 
the two commonwealths and their refpec- 
‘tive allies. ‘This pacification was greatly 
forwarded by Pliftonza, one of the Spartan 
kings, and Nicias the Athenian general, who 
was no lefs diftinguifhed by his probity and 
patriotifm in the affembly, than by his cou 
rage and {killin the field. The treaty was 
concluded ten years after the declaration of 


the 
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the war. The Bceotians and Corinthians were cH A P. 
extremely offended and difguited at the peace, XX. 
and employed their utmoft efforts to excite 
new animofities; but Nicias perfuaded the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians to conclude 
an allianee, offenfive and defenfive, which 
would render them more formidable to their 
allies, and more affured with regard to each 
other. In confequence of this new arrange~ 
ment, the Athenians reftored the prifoners 
they had taken in the ifland of Sphacteria. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this treaty of peace, 
the war was very diftant from a conclution, 
Before the expiration of the firft year, ani- 
mofities fprung up afrefh between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedemonians, and both parties 
prepared for hoftilities. Alcibiades, who now 
began to appear in the public affemblies, was 
principally active in breaking the peace of 
Nicias, and renewing the Peloponnefian war. 
THis extraordinary youth was brought up 
in the houfe of his uncle Pericles. Hid 
education feems to have been neglected; for 
the inftruction of his youth was committed 
to Zopyrus the Thracian, one of Pericles’s 
flaves, and ill qualified for fuch an arduous 
and fublime employment. Neverthelefs, his 
noble birth, his great opulence, and the au~ 
thority 
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ch AP. thority of his guardian, confpired to give him 


XX. 


high ideas of his own importance, and to in- 
{pire his mind with premature plans of ambi- 
tion, which proved in the end pernicious to 
himfelf, as well as fatal to his country. His 
uncommon talents, and promifing reputation, 
drew the attention of Socrates; who difcerning 
in, him a fingular mixture of good and evil 
qualities, be{towed incredible pains on his in- 
firuction, and ftudied to remedy the defects 
of nature by the leffons of philofophy. But 
it was the eloquence of Socrates as a public 
teacher, and the graces of his converfation, 
more than his moral le¢tures and hie virtu- 
ous life, that induced Alcibiades ta become 
his difciple. 

Art his firft appearance in the Athenian 
affembly, he difplayed a bold and eccentric ge- 
nius, capable of the greateft and moft ha~ 
zardous detigns. He poffeffed a fingular ver- 
fatility of character; he could with eafe accom- 
modate himfelf to all companies, and conform 
to every fituation. He made the tranfition 
from virtue to vice, and from vice to virtue, 
with equal facility and ardour ; and the peo- 
ple applied to him the obfervation of Homer 
concerning Egypt, ‘* That it produces excel- 
Jent medicines, and pernicious drugs in equal 

abundance.” 
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abundance.” Although he was addicted to cH a P.. 

pleafure, and even debauchery, at Sparta he Xx. 

lived according to the laws of “Lycurgus, ~~~" 

and exceeded the Spartans in temperance and 

fobriety. In Ionia he affumed the foftnefs 

and effeminacy of the natives; and in the 

Perfian dominions he rivalled the fuperb Sa- 

traps in oriental luxury and magnificence. 

Ambition, however, had the afcendancy in his 

mind ; and even in frivolous difputes, he always 

contended with eagernefs, and afpiied to vic- 

tory. He pofleffed, indeed, moft of the quali- 

fications which were requifite to form a leader 

in the Athenian aflembly. His illuftrious, 

though remote, and perhaps fabulous defcent 

from Ajax, the manly gracefulnefs of his per- 

fon, which captivated the love and admiration 

of all who beheld him, and even of the philo- 

fophic Socrates ; his expertnefs in the affairs 

of the commonwealth ; his immenfe wealth, 

which he {pent in magnificent profufion, and 

lavifhed in public entertainments to the people, 

dazzled all eyes, and commbnding the refpect, 

invited the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

When, to all thefe endowments and advan- 

tages, are added his -popular eloquence, and 

his fuperior knowledge in the military art, it 

is eafy to trace his fubfequent progrefs to pre= 
eminence 
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eminence and power in Athens. His faults 
were conftrued into the negligencies of a 
great chaiacter; his affectation of {uperio- 
rity, which would have been accounted cri- 
minal in any other citizen, was referred to 
ignorance of the world ; and his wild exceffes 
were conftrued into the effervefcence ofa lux- 
uriant and youthful mind. 

Wir fuch talents and fuch a temper, it 
will be readily conjectured that Alcibiades 
was not born for the repofe of his country. 
He had employed every effort to traverfe the 
treaty of peace which had been lately con~ 
cluded between Athens and Sparta; but failing 
in his attempt, he endeavoured to prevent it 
from taking effet. He ftudied fecretly to de~ 
tach the Argives from the Spartan intereft, and 
to irritate his countrymen againft the Lacedz-~ 
monians, becaufe they had furrendered the 
fort Panactum in a ruinous condition, and not 
fortified according to the terms of the treaty. 
He endeavoured alfo to render Nicias fuf- 
pected by the people of too {trong an attach- 
ment to the intercfts of Sparta. At the treaty 
of peace, the Lacedemonian ambaffadurs had 
addreffed themfelves only to Nicias, in whom 
they repofed confidence, and totally neglected 
Alcibiades, though his anceftors had enjoyed 

the 
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the -rights of hofpitality in their republic, 
This was a rival, therefore, whom he withed 
to remove; and opportunities foom prefented 
themfelves for accomplifhing all his defigns. 
THE citizens of Corinth contributed to re- 
new the war, which had originated from their 
quarrel with their colony Corcyra. The ar- 
ticle in the league between Athens and Sparta, 
granting a power to each to make fuch altera- 
tions in the treaty as fituations and circums 
ftances might demand, the Corinthians con- 
fidered, or affected to confider, as portend- 
ing fomething fatal to the rights and liberties 
of Greece, and endeavoured to infpire the ci- 
tizens of Argos with fimilar fentiments. The 
Argives, having remained neuter during the 
former part of the war, could now appear in 
full vigour, and with an unexhaufted treafury 
to maintain their rights, which, it was alledged, 
had been fhamefully abandoned and betrayed 
by the Spartans: and they feemed willing to 
regain their antient fuperiority in the Pelo- 
ponnefus. The inhabitants of Mantinea and 
the Elians joined the Argive alliance, and it 
foon received a new addition of ftrength from 
the Macedonian allies. 
Tuis confederacy was foon rendered more 
formidable, by the junction of a power no lefs 
2 refpectable 
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refpectable than the Athenian republic. This 
unexpected event which, while it fhocks mo- 
dern ideas," illuftrates antient manners, arofe 
from the machinations of Alcibiades. Am- 
baffadors from Sparta arrived, who declared 
to the fenate that ‘they were invefted with 
full powers to put an end to all divifions and 
animofities. Next day they were to receive 
audience from the popular affembly, and to 
deliver their propofals. Alcibiades, appre- 
henfive of their fuccefs, endeavoured to en- 
page them in a tonference. . Having in- 
vited them to an entertainment, during which 
he expreffled an uncommon regard for their 
republic, and the warmeft withes for the fuc- 
cefs of their embafly, he afterwards told them, 
that one clrcumftance affected him with much 
concern, their declaration before the fenate 
that they were invefted with full powers. He 
intreated them to beware of repeating this 
declaration in the aflembly, as the people, ex- 
travagant in their pretenfions, and rapacious 
in their demands, would not fail to avail them- 
felves of this circumftance, and infift on con- 
ditions injurious both to the intereft and the 
honour of Sparta. He concluded with af- 
furing them, that if they concealed their full 
powers, he would fupport them with all his 

influence ; 
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influence ; procure the reftoration of Pylus ; 
and prevent the accomplithment of the Ar- 
give alliance. The Spartans cop%ded in the 
man whom they had formerly offended ; look. 
edupon Alcibiades as an extraerdinary ftatef- 
man and politician ; and foon tound that they 
had not erred in their conjecture. 

Next day the people being affembled, 
the ambafladors were introduced. Alcibiades 
enquired of them the fubject of their embafly, 
and the extent of their powers. According 
to the pre-concerted ‘plan, they anfwered, 
“ That they came to propofe an accommoda~ 
tion, but were not invefted with full powers.” 
“ No later than yefterday,” faid the artful po- 
litician, affecting a tranfport of indignation, 
“they declared their full powers to the fe- 
nate, and to-day they deny them before the 
affembly of the people. But fuch is the 
hypocrify and duplicity of their republic. 
It is thus they haye reftored Amphipolis and 
the Macedonian cities! And it is thus, Athe- 
nians, that they have given you poffeffion of 
Panactum, difmantled and demolifhed! Nay, 
after concluding a league with Athens, and 
ratifying it by a folemn oath, they have bafe- 
ly and audacioufly infringed it, by entering 
into an alliance with Thebes, your determined 

Vou. II. 5 and 
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-@H ap, and devoted enemy. Men of Athens! can you 
xx. {till fubmit to fuch injuries and indignities ? 
womens Or is it corfiftent, either with your juftice or 
your honour, that thefe traitors, who call 
themfelves ambafladors, fhould remain longer 

within your walls ?’” 

No language can exprefs the <ftonifhment 
and confufion of the ambaffadors, who, gaz- 
ing wildly on one another, could {carcely give 
credit to their eyes or their ears. Nicias, 
unacquainted with the bafe ftratagem of Al- 
cibiades, wondered ‘at their folly, and partook 
of their difgrace. Retiring abruptly from the 
aflembly, they departed with indignation to 
Sparta, and their departure announced the 
renewal of hoftilities. The Athenians foon 
afterwards joined the Argive alliance; op- 
pointed Alcibiades their general; and fent 
troops to Pylus, in order to ravage Laconia. 

Ar this period, Nicias and Alcibiades en- 
joved all authority in Athens. The former 
had wearied the patience of the people, by his 
firm perfeverance in oppofing their unjuft in- 
clinations ; the latter had provoked thei re- 
fentment, by his infolent behaviour and his 
profligate life. Alcibiades was fupported by 
the young men, who were eager for war; 
Nicias by the aged citizens, who knew the 

9 value 
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value of peace. Both were in danger of be- 
ing banifhed by the oftracifm, through the 
intrigues of Hyperbolus, a bold bét abandoned 
man, who poffeffed fome influence in the re- 
public, and who was fometimes employed 
by the people to humble thofe in exalted 
ftations ; but Nicias and Alcibiades, wifely 
uniting their interefts, procured the banifh- 
ment of Hyperbolus. The oftracitm, which 
was looked upon as an honourable enile, and 
which had never before been inflicted but on 
perfons of fuperior merit and renown, was 
henceforth abolifhed as having loft its dig- 
nity, by being exercifed upon a fubject fo con- 
temptible. 

Tue eccentric, but vigorous character of 
Alcibiades, had gained an unaccountable af- 
cendancy over the minds of the people, 
though they were well acquainted with the 
defects and vices of his charater, which he 
hardly endeavoured to conceal. The diffolute 
luxury in which he lived, made every virtuous 
Athenian blufh. He expreffed too an averfion 
to the cuftoms of his country, and a difre- 
gard to religion and the gods. The intelligent 
and ferious citizens dreaded, left by his addrefs, 
his boldnefs, his eloquence, and his extrava~ 


gant profufion to the people, he fhould rife, 
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